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Sm FLASHES 


> 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


COUNSELING OF VETERANS 


Ten years of counseling: During past 10 years Veterans 
Administration has furnished vocational counseling to about 
2,500,000 veterans of World War II and Korean War. About 1,200,000 
received counseling before undertaking training under Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16). Other 1,100,000 were veterans 
who asked for counseling to aid them in deciding upon training 
courses under World War II GI Bill. So far, about 8,000 have 
been counseled in connection with new Korean GI Bill, but this 
number will grow. Two-thirds of those counseled were served at 
VA guidance centers connected with schools, colleges, and univer-— 
sities. Rest were served at VA regional offices. 

New names: Hereafter Advisement and Guidance Service in 
VA's central office in Washington will be known as the Counseling 
Service. Advisement and Guidance Sections in regional offices 
will be known as Counseling Sections. VA felt that old term 
"advisement" gave counselees impression that VA would tell them 
what occupation to follow. 





NEWS FROM EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Placement of professional personnel: Public employment 
offices have never assumed significant role in placement of pro- 
fessional and managerial personnel. However, trend is up. Such 
placements increased from 45,800 in fiscal 1941 to 83,673 in fiscal 
1952. In last dozen years, while total non-farm placements rose 
by 50 per cent, placements in professional and managerial oc- 
cupations shot up more than 80 per cent. Nearly 20 per cent of 
job opportunities placed in inter-—city clearance in early October 
1952 called for professional personnel, compared with slightly 
more than 15 per cent same time year before. States most active 
in placing professional and managerial workers are in this order: 
New York, California, Texas, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio. 

Keeping dictionary up to date: U. S. Employment Service has 
put out first of series of interim publications intended to sup- 
plement second edition of Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This 
release contains over 300 new and revised job definitions, known 
by 638 titles. It also adds 220 code numbers to classification 
structure in Volume II of Dictionafy. Interim releases are de- 
signed mainly for use in local employment offices and are not 
available for general distribution. But you will be able to get 











annual supplement next year through Government Printing Office 
in Washington. Annual supplement will contain several interim 
releases. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Need for school buildings: Additional floor space equal to 
a one-story building, 52 feet wide, extending from New York City 
to San Francisco, is needed adequately to house Nation's public 
elementary and secondary school population, according to U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Less interest in foreign languages: Proportion of high 
school students studying foreign languages has been cut in half 
during past 30 years, says U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Proportion fell from 27 per cent in 1920 to 14 per cent in 1950. 

Women teachers: There are now about 850,000 women teachers 
compared with 772,000 in 1940. Women make up more than nine— 
tenths of all teachers in kindergartens and elementary schools, 
less than two-thirds of those in secondary schools, about one- 
fourth of those in higher educational institutions. 

Earnings of women: Bureau of Census tells us that median 
income of women professional workers in 1950 was only $101 higher 
than that of women clerical workers. . .. Median income of 
women in 1950 was only 37 per cent that of men. Over half of all 
women and one-fifth of all men had incomes of less than $1,000; 
only 3 per cent of women, but 29 per cent of men had incomes of 
$3,500 or more. Median income of men increased by over 25 per 
cent from 1944 to 1950, while that of women increased by less than 
5 per cent. Men, on average, hit peak income between 35 and 45 
years of age, while women hit their peak between ages of 20 and 
25. 














Defense Manpower Policy No. 11: Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation issued Defense Manpower Policy No. 11 on March 6 on voca- 
tional assistance to men being released from armed forces. We 
received this comment from C. Harold McCully, Director, Counseling 
Service, VA: "It occurs to me that there are rather profound 
implications in the policy statement for vocational counseling in 
this country. I know of no precedent or counterpart to the 
statement in which the Federal Government has so explicitly 
recognized the place and function of vocational counseling in our 
economy." 

A reminder: This JOURNAL is supplemented by The Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, which is published by National Vocational 
Guidance Association. You can get it as part of your membership 
in NVGA, or you can subscribe at $2 per year. Send your check to 
The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1534 0 Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. For $5.00 you can get annual subscription to best 
U. S. Government publications related to vocational guidance, 
which will come to you automatically. Send your check or money 
order to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., mentioning NVGA Selective Government Sub- 


scription. 











A.P.G.A.: PROMISE AND 


Fo ONE YEAR, now, we have functioned 
as a unified professional association. 
As our outgoing President Robert Shaffer 
has pointed out, this first year has been one 
in which we have laid foundations along 
the lines indicated in Council days and ac- 
cording to the framework built during the 
transition year which preceded that just 
ending. This work has been made difficult 
in some respects by the circumstances in 
which we worked: we have had to operate 
an association and four active divisions 
with a smaller income than that formerly 
paid into the four associations which were 
unified as divisions of APGA (a member of 
ACPA and NVGA used to pay $9.50 in dues, 
this year paid only $8.00); our budgetary 
limitations made it necessary for us to 
operate without a regular executive secre- 
tary (some noble pinch-hitting has been 
done by Willa Norris and Nancy Shivers); 
and not all of the guidance and personnel 
associations which ideally belong in APGA 
have joined, leaving us smaller and less 
representative than we might be. 

But real progress has been made. We 
may not have a complete house as yet, but 
the essential framework is up and we have 
a roof over our heads. Constitutional 
amendments submitted at the recent an- 
nual convention were designed to make 
needed changes in the framework, for ex- 
ample, by providing the Association with 
enough dues to operate on a somewhat more 
adequate basis; by permitting membership 
in two divisions at no extra charge and 
thus reducing the threat that new divisions 
might reduce the size of existing divisions 
primarily through financial pressure on 
members; by creating student membership 
as a means of encouraging early identifica- 
tion with the Association; and by limiting 
the term of the President and President- 


Donato E. Super is Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Elect to one year in each office (with a third 
year of service as Past-President) and thus 
making possible both energetic service in 
office and longer life once out of office. 
We now have a permanent headquarters 
in Washington, with a landlord whose cor- 
porate and professional nature makes it cer- 
tain that we can keep our convenient loca- 
tion for a long time and at a reasonable 
rental. We can indeed be pleased with the 
progress we have made in our first year as a 
full-fledged association under Robert Shaf- 
fer’s leadership. 
And now what of the coming year? 


We Need an Executive Secretary 


First, we look forward to the securing 
of the services of a professionally trained 
executive secretary who will be able to de- 
vote time and energy both to the operation 
of the central office and to field work of 
types which will further the development 
of the profession and of the Association. 
While it may be difficult to get a person of 
the training, experience, and ability that we 
desire with the budget within which we must 
operate, we have hopes of being able to at- 
tract the right kind of staff member to this 
position through the challenge it offers for 
service and for professional development. 
It may prove best to secure the services of a 
well-established person on leave of absence 
from another position (for example a uni- 
versity professor on sabbatical) for a year or 
two, while we demonstrate what can be done 
and locate a permanent executive secretary. 
We must move on this matter before long 
now, in fairness to Nancy Shivers, our Act- 
ing Executive Secretary. 


Again—Our Divisional Structure 


Secondly, we hope to see progress in the 
development of our divisional structure. 
We now have three institutionally oriented 
divisions: ACPA, SPATE, and the new 
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ASCA. They represent interest and em- 
ployment in college personnel work, person- 
nel work in teachers colleges, and pupil 
personnel work in schools (largely second- 
ary). We have one division with an in- 
terest or subject-matter orientation: NVGA 
represents interest in problems, principles, 
procedures, and programs of vocational 
guidance, whatever the institution in which 
they are carried on. And, finally, we have 
one functionally or job-oriented division, 
NAGSCT,, interested in the supervision of 
guidance programs in public schools and in 
the training of school counselors. 

We might ask, is this all? Where do we 
stop, and why? There might logically be 
more institutional divisions, representing 
community agencies, business and industry, 
or the armed forces. There might be more 
interest-oriented divisions, concerned with 
social adjustment or personal guidance. 
The two functions of NAGSCT might split 
off into divisions, or other divisions con- 
cerned with administration or training at 
other levels of education or in other types 
of agencies might be set up. Or functional 
organization might be interpreted as or- 
ganization according to interest in the proc- 
esses of guidance and personnel work, such 
as orientation, diagnosis, counseling, place- 
ment, and group development. 

Possibilities such as these were considered 
in developing the Plan of Organization; 
they were considered again last year at the 
Los Angeles Convention, and both times 
they were abandoned in favor of a policy of 
emergent evolution, if you opposed such 
plans, or of letting Topsy just grow, if you 
would have preferred a planned divisional 
structure. Uniess we as an Association 
change our, collective mind, we are tacitly 
committed ttetting new groupings develop 
within or without the Association as they 
will, and considering the merits of each 
new group (if any) as it presents itself. We 
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decided to have a committee responsible for 
working with nascent divisions, to give them 
guidance, but not to tell them whether or 
not they may be conceived. We can only 
decide whether to legitimize them before 
birth, after birth, or not at all. 

We can be alert to nascent interest groups 
which may be the basis of future divisions. 
For example, a number of administrators 
of college personnel programs (as distin- 
guished from other college personnel 
workers such as directors of student activities 
or college counseling centers) have expressed 
a need to get together some to share experi- 
ence and thinking; several directors of com- 
munity guidance centers have occasionally 
met during conventions to work on prob- 
lems of mutual interest; directors of guid- 
ance in the public schools, or professors of 
guidance in universities and colleges, may 
have similar needs. During the coming 
year opportunity will be provided for such 
interests to jell, to show up in the 1954 Con- 
vention Program at Buffalo, and to develop 
further, if the need and wherewithall actu- 
ally exist; if they do not, the Association 
will be no poorer but somewhat wiser. The 
objective is simply to help evolution to 
evolve, if evolve it will. 


Professional Standards and 
Certification 


The question of pr ofessional membership 
in APGA, rather than just in NVGA as at 
present, is occasionally raised and must be 


thought through. There is strong feeling 
in some quarters that if APGA is to be 
viewed by others as a truly professional asso- 
ciation we must have membership standards 
that mean something. This feeling is rein- 
forced in some of our members who are 





Real progress has been made 








touched by medical efforts to limit the 
practice of psychodiagnosis and psychother- 
apy to physicians, by the related efforts of 
psychologists to define the practice of psy- 
chology and obtain licensing for psycholo- 
gists, and by the work of others interested 
in the curbing of quacks. They fear that, 
as an interest association without profes- 
sional membership standards, our voice 
will not be heard in medical, psychological, 
social work, or other licensing or certifica- 
tion efforts. The argument seems valid, 
in so far as establishing a claim for the 
right of counselors to be included in the 
same types of licensing provisions as psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists is concerned: 
their associations have professional training 
requirements, codes of ethics, and the means 
of enforcing standards, while APGA does 
not. But licensing as it is generally dis- 
cussed is important only for persons who 
engage or may want to engage in private 
practice, and is not likely to affect the activ- 
ities of guidance and personnel workers in 
schools, social agencies, business enterprises, 
and the like. Do counselors, as counselors, 
engage or want to engage in private prac- 
tice? Should we? There is some reason for 
thinking that the only APGA members in- 
terested in private practice are also psy- 
chologists, who would be covered by psy- 
chological licensing and certification; per- 
haps this is as it should be. But APGA 
has not thought such things through. If, 
on the other hand, our interest is simply in 
curbing quackery, our corporate voice can 
be heard without professional membership 
standards—there is ample precedent for this. 
We might ask, too, if it would be wise to 
renounce all interest in private practice, in 
licensing, and in certification: would the 
implication be that a counselor is well 
enough qualified for work in a school, col- 
lege, agency, or industry, but not competent 
to work on his own? Does this mean that 
we ask these institutions to be satisfied with 
an inferior type of staff member and service? 
Or is there something different about priv- 
ate practice that is not a matter of quality? 
What is our stand here? And why do we 
have professional membership in one divi- 
sion, professional requirements in another, 
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and none (other than employment) in 
others? We may want to give these matters 
thought. 


Professional Preparation 


This leads to the familiar and oft con- 
sidered question of professional training. 
In recent years NVGA worked on it and 
secured the cooperation of other associations 
in preparing and publishing a statement on 
training at the M.A. level. Then the U. S. 
Public Health Service financed a small con- 
ference at the University of Michigan which 
prepared and published a statement of the 
training of psychological counselors, urging 
at least a two-year program of training and 
outlining proposed content for it. And 
nearly two years ago the Division of Coun- 
seling and Guidance of the American Psy- 
chological Association held a conference on 
the doctoral training of counseling psy- 
chologists, and last year published a report 
on recommended training. The require- 
ment of at least one year of graduate prepa- 
ration for counseling seems to have virtu- 
ally gained general acceptance (except, 
oddly, in our own Association). Other 
closely related groups, in which many AP- 
GA members are active participants, are 
pressing for a raising of standards. While 
it would be unwise to raise them too fast, 
the time has come for us to think concretely 
about standards for the non-counseling 
aspects of guidance and personnel work, 
and to formulate and experiment with ideas 
for the two-year training of counselors 
which many of us consider to be the mini- 
mum needed for professional competence. 
Why not some standards for other specialties 
in personnel work, so that we may ascertain 
the basic elements common to all? Why 
mot some experimentation with two-year 
programs for counselors, including super- 
vised experience in counseling? 

Proposals such as the above require 
money. Agencies and foundations with 
money need good ways of spending the 
funds. APGA could use an imaginative 
and effective committee to work on bring- 
ing the two together. A well-thought-out, 
well-financed, nationwide program for the 
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preparation of counselors, one which would 
take us considerably beyond present pro- 
grams and standards in the way a two-year 
program with practicum might, would do 
a great deal to put APGA, guidance and 
personnel work, and improved services to 
youth and adults, on the map. We shall 
see if the necessary committees develop. 

One who is about to undertake a task is 
handicapped in writing about the future. 
He knows something about the problems 
with which he will have to deal, has some 
understanding of trends, and has some 
notions about what he would like to see. 
But he doesn’t yet fully understand (if he 
ever does), and his ability to forecast what 
he will do is limited by his not having tried 
his new tools or worked with his new ma- 
terials as yet. But there is at least one more 
problem which we know will require con- 
siderable thought and hard work next year. 
It is that of regional conferences. 


1956 and All That—Key Cities 


During the current year the Executive 
Committee decided to postpone inaugurat- 


ing the plan for regional conferences and 
national conferences in alternating years 
until 1956, when the first regional meetings 


should take place. Planning and conduct- 
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ing a good national annual convention takes 
time, work, and knowledge. Staging three, 
five, or seven annual regional conventions 
in one year takes several times as much 
of the same. We must decide which cities 
are best located to attract grass-roots mem- 
bers, set dates and reserve hotel space, decide 
which localities should be asked to work on 
which convention (if you lived in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, would you rather be in- 
volved in the Atlanta or in the St. Louis 
Convention, or would you, instead, help 
Kentucky organize a maverick convention 
in Louisville?) We must agree on who 
should be asked to take responsibility for 
the regional or key-city conventions. These 
people need to be involved, at least as ob- 
servers, in the planning and conduct of the 
1954 and 1955 Conventions, so that they 
may have the necessary savoirfaire and 
know-how for planning and conducting the 
key-city conventions of 1956. If these con- 
ventions are as successful as some regional 
conventions have been, APGA and its divi- 
sions will grow greatly in strength and sta- 
ture. During the coming year we will do 
all we can to work with, develop, and 
strengthen, key-city and regional groups. 
How well this is done depends to no small 
degree on you. 





GUIDANCE FOR ALL: 


In Principle and In Practice 


= TERM “GUIDANCE FOR ALL” is widely 
accepted as a principle around which 
personnel workers should orient their work. 
The principle seems obviously relevant to 
personnel work in schools because children, 
differing as widely as they do, all have 
developmental needs. Yet to what extent 
and in what ways do personnel workers give 
expression to this principle in directly plan- 
ning their work? 

Some light on this topic is provided by the 
result of a questionnaire which the writer 
has used as a teaching device in various ad- 
vanced classes in counselor training. At 
this writing 428 students, including many 
experienced teachers and counselors, have 
filled out the questionnaire below. General 
trends among their responses show some in- 
teresting over emphases and omissions when 
judged in terms of this slogan and in terms 
of the efficient use of personnel efforts. 
Most of these deviations seem due to a con- 
tinuing historical emphasis on rehabilitat- 
ing the derelict and to a failure to see the 
full implications of more modern emphases 
in personnel work. 


What Should Be Done? 


Following are brief descriptions of students in 
the ninth grade of a small high school. The mem- 
bers of the school staff, who have good training in 
guidance procedures, are discussing the relationship 
which their guidance program should have to each 
student. As a preliminary step they are placing 
each student in one of the following five categories. 
If you were there, what rating would you give each 
student? (Place a category mumber before each 
student.) 


0° Probably no need for guidance program to 
work with this student. 


Francis P. Rostnson is Professor of Psychology at 
Ohio State University. 

? Based on a talk given at the Chico State College 
Workshop on Counseling, June, 1952. 
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1 Routine use made of conferences and ac- 
tivities; nothing especially planned for stu- 
dent at this time. 

Special plans made to fit this student's needs 
with particular emphasis placed on non-con- 
fetence personnel methods, ¢.g., activities, read- 
ings, change of grade, work experiences, etc. 
Special plans made to fit this student's needs 
with particular emphasis placed on the school 
providing intensive counseling help. 

Refer the student to some agency outside of 
the school for help. 


——Athlete: 
A natural athlete. Even at this grade level is 
the star in all athletic events held by the school. 
Has average intellectual ability and grades to 
match; has a pleasing personality. 

——Bright: 
Very bright student; 1Q 170. Particularly likes 
physics, but gets A’s in all of his courses with 
little or no effort; (his success with his poor 
study methods makes is difficult to convince 
other students that they might benefit from 
learning better study Accepted by 
others; often a leader. 


methods). 


——Cqueer: 
He's so odd we spell it “cqueer.” Tense, with- 
drawn, and often smiles or talks to himself. 
Erratic in behavior. Doing very poor school 
work; rejected by other students. 

——Dumb and Deficient: 
Doubly troubled. IQ 75. At sixth grade level 
in 3 R's; has difficulty in doing ninth grade 
work. He is older and bigger than othér stu- 
dents and is accepted by them in such activities 
as athletics. 

——Engineer: 
Has his heart set on becoming an engineer. Has 
high ability and grades. Has many mechanical 
and electrical hobbies. Not too socially inclined, 
but is well liked by students. 

——Failing: 
Student has average ability and is doing satis- 
factory work in everything but mathematics 
which he is failing. Much upset by failing grade. 
Has always had trouble with math., just as his 


mother did. Liked bv his fellow students 
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——Gauche: 
Not particularly liked by other students. Dresses 
in poor taste, not always clean, poor manners, 
seems awkward. Does good work in school, how- 
ever. 

——Homely: 
She just isn’t good looking at all. She has a 
pleasant personality, good social skills, and is 
accepted by other students in class work. Outside 
of school, however, she has never had a date 
and other girls tend less often now to be seen 
with her. Has been pubescent for four years. 
Does good work in school. 

——Ni: 
Constantly has colds or other respiratory ail- 
ments. Lately has had a bad cough and has lost 
weight. Says she doesn’t feel well. When she 
does attend school, she does good work and is 
liked by students. 

——Jerk: 
A “teacher's pet.” Does well in school; goes out 
of his way to please his teachers. Rushes home 
after school “to be with mother.” Immature, 
even “babyish” in relations with other students; 
disliked by other students. 

——Kiddish: 
Girl shows many forms of immature behavior: 
baby talk, over-dependency on mother, can't 
make own decisions, etc.; however, she behaves 
in such a “cute” manner that at present she is 
popular with many of the boys. Does average 
work in school because parents force her to 
study and help her with her school work. 


——Loafer: 
Very high ability; “C” grades. Liked by stu- 
dents; active in school affairs. Thinks “C” grades 
good enough. Plans to go to Harvard. 
——Medicine: 
Wants to become a doctor, but has low ability 
and low grades. Will probably have difficulty 
even in being admitted to college or, if ad- 
mitted, in staying in. 


——Not known: 
Not mentioned by anyone on a Guess Who test. 
Does average work in school but doesn't discuss 
in class; teacher says nothing about her stands 
out. Comes from a farm nearby; not active in 
social life. Not rejected—just sort of “mousy.” 


TABLE | summarizes the results obtained 
in terms of per cents of the whole group of 
42 respondents. The table is read as 
follows: 50 per cent thought that the pupil 
characterized as an Athlete needed “no 
guidance,” 43 per cent though that “routine 
conferences” would be enough, 6 per cent 
would give particular emphasis to “special 
activity arrangements,” 1 per cent to “in- 
tensive counseling,” and gone would “refer 
him to an outside agency.” The other rows 
of data are read similarly. 


TABLE | 


The Distribution of Choices Made by 428 
Teachers and Advanced Students. Each 
Number Represents a Per Cent 
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among these data because these personality 
sketches are quite brief, the categories of 
personnel practice are quite arbitrarily 
divided, and it is difficult to control the 
many variables which influenced a respond- 
ent’s judgments. First, what personnel 
practices are most frequently advocated? 
The modal response in each row appears in 
italics to help point up the most common 
practice advocated. Intensive counseling 
is thus seen to be the most popular choice 
—seven out of fourteen cases show this as 
the modal response and the two pupils re- 
ferred outside, i.e., and Cqueer and the Ill, 
are almost certainly being referred to spe- 
cialists for intensive counseling help.2_ The 
usual school personnel program, however, 
probably cannot afford this much expensive 
individual help. Rather than skimp on 
helping each pupil through counseling, let's 
see if some of these pupils may be not quite 
ready for counseling and if some other, less 
laborious methods may not be more rele- 
vant. 

Let us first look at the two cases referred 
outside for expert help. Was such referral 
probably correct? Both character sketches 
are such that mental and physical illness are 
possible. If so, both are beyond the capa- 
bilities of the usual public school guidance 
worker and should be referred. While the 
two descriptions may not sound equally des- 
perate, both were written so as to represent 
clear-cut cases for referral. Yet the mem- 
bers of the group were much more in accord 
on referring the possible physical illness 
than they were in referring the possible per- 
sonality problem. Is this difference due to 
better propaganda against laymen practic- 
ing medicine? Is the lower percentage of 
referral for the Cqueer one in part due to 
the pleasure of handling juicy personality 
problems which makes one’s own tensions 
seem less desperate? Possibly other reasons 
also lie back of these differences. But it 
is safe to point out that teachers and guid- 
ance workers are no more capable of treat- 


?It should be noted in passing, however, that the 
use of group and environmental manipulations, i.e., 
column 3, received 32 per cent of the votes assigned 
to these fourteen cases. Many personnel workers are 
giving more and more attention to these approaches 
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ing prepsychotic conditions than they are of 
suggesting medication. 

Turning next to those pupils for whom 
intensive counseling was the primary recom- 
mendation, let’s see if some of these may 
not actually be more in need of another 
type of approach. The first one of the 
pupils in the counseling column, i.e., the 
Dumb one, is doing quite well considering 
his ability. As a matter of fact he probably 
has a higher achievement quotient than 
most of the other pupils. Yet he has prob- 
ably been subjected to more individual 
attention and pressure than almost any 
other pupil during the preceding eight 
grades. While this individual attention was 
meant in good purpose, we can probably 
guess that the child has also been made to 
feel inferior and, if he has been kept after 
school, has been kept from many other 
forms of activity which would have helped 
his development. The Dumb one is en- 
titled to individual attention, but to no 
more than anyone else; intensive counseling 
here may be taken by him as persecution. 

Two other pupils in this list, t.e¢., the 
Kiddish one and the Loafer, may also at 


this time not be optimum candidates for 


intensive counseling. Admittedly they are 
immature for their age and are not using 
their full potentialities, but they are prob- 
ably not motivated at this time to seek help 
from an adult counselor. The Kiddish one 
is successful by her standards, e.g., with the 
boys, and so she may well feel that she is 
doing much better at this “important ac- 
tivity” than is the “old maid” counselor. 
Adolescents at this stage of emancipation 
from home are also apt to reject advice from 
adults as coming from persons who are not 
“too hep” to what is important. More effec- 
tive here would be the use of various ac- 
tivities and responsibilities which will let 
the other boys and girls become thoroughly 
familiar with her inadequacies. As they 
come to reject her infantile cuteness, she 
will see a need for new forms of behaving 
and so seek help. 

In the case of the Loafer we are also prob- 
ably dealing with a pupil who is valuing 
adolescent activities over academic pursuits. 
He may be referring to Harvard simply to 
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keep inquisitive adults from further voca- 
tional pressuring or he may be merely re- 
porting on his parent's plans. Here again 
urging him to work hard to get into Har- 
vard or to make better use of his abilities 
will only seem like preaching to him; first 
some activities will have to be used to arouse 
his interest in more academic pursuits and 
standards. For instance, he might be in- 
terested in talking with an admired high 
school alumnus who has attended Harvard, 
in reading about his present occupational 
choice and its demands, or in participating 
in more immediate class activities which 
arouse his interest in learning. 

The others in the counseling column may 
well be ready for counseling. The Failing 
and the Gauche ones are less effective than 
the other pupils and probably aware of 
and disturbed by their inadequacies. In- 
sofar as this is true, they would likely be 
ready for intensive individual help. The 
other two, the Jerk and Medicine, are imma- 
ture and unrealistic in their responses and 
probably aware that they are not fitting 
the world very well. Furthermore the 


world is putting constant pressure on them 


to conform better. As a result they are 
probably disturbed by their maladjustment 
and possibly ready for counseling help. 

Thus far the conclusion may be drawn 
the guidance workers often rush to counsel 
pupils who are deficient or below normal in 
some respect whether the pupils themselves 
see this or can possibly reach normal stand- 
ards. We have suggested that intensive 
counseling should be used only with those 
pupils who are aware of their deficiencies 
and who want help from adult coun- 
selors. 

In the column headed “special non-con- 
ference methods” two modal responses war- 
rent comment here. In the case of the Not 
Known girl, the use of activities, as recom- 
mended here, would be helpful, but counsel- 
ing would probably also be helpful. Un- 
recognized girls such as this are quite dis- 
turbed over being ignored (even though it 
isn’t active rejection), and often accept 
counseling help in thinking through what 
to do to become more popular. Our point 
here is that while counselors usually spot 
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difficult personalities that are actively re- 
jected by other students, they often fail to 
realize that to be ignored by one’s peers at 
this age is taken by the individual as active 
rejection. Mousy quiet individuals are 
often a primary source of later timid with- 
drawn personalities which at this age would 
be ready to accept help in adjusting. 

The other person in this column i.¢., the 
Bright one, can best be discussed along 
with the other two pupils with modal re- 
sponses in the left hand columns, 1.e., the 
Athlete and the Engineer. In discussing 
these least molested three, let’s start with 
the Athlete. Of all fourteen pupils, this 
one was considered the least in need of spe- 
cial effort! Some may believe that of course 
Ohio Staters would think that there can be 
no finer thing than a great athlete; on the 
other hand, the same results were obtained 
with groups in other states. Possibly many 
felt that he would never amount to much 
anyway, so why bother. Or since he was 
average in all other respects, then he was 
“normal” and had reached the zenith of 
adjustment. In the case of the Bright pupil, 
the group did feel that some special activi- 
ties were in order but even so not much 
effort seemed needed for him. And finally 
for the Engineer a routine conference or 
so seemed sufficient. 

What do these last three cases have in 
common? Are they shunned just because 
they are superior? Are we so historically 
grounded in clinical practice that we cannot 
raise our sights above returning the sick, 
halt, and ignorant to tolerable levels? If 
we aré only to be mechanics who repair 
broken down specimens, why do we talk 
about “guidance for all.” Many practicing 
guidance workers remind one of cowboys on 
a cattle drive. Not the glamorous singing 
and riding kind, but those bunched at the 
back of the herd, choking with dust, try- 
ing to get the stragglers to keep up with 
the meandering herd. Little, if any, effort 
is spent on the leaders; all effort must be 
spent on urging the stragglers to move up. 
In Texas these cowboys are sometimes called 
“beaters”; many personnel workers are com- 
parable “beaters” in the academic world— 
riding herd on the laggards. It is dirty 
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work and not apt to attract workers nor 
be admired by students. 

Some personnel workers feel that there 
is little need to work with the average be- 
cause they are normal, nor with the su- 
perior because they are the best. After all 
can one be better than the best? And if so, 
does one need to be better? In the first 
place, even superior adolescents have not 
reached full development and are in need 
of instruction and guidance. Secondly, it 
has been shown that even the best adults 
are none too good—whether the area be 
athletics, industrial skill, creative ability, 
knowledge, or adjustment skill. It has been 
found that whenever individuals—even su- 
perior ones—have to teach themselves in any 
area only “dog-paddle levels” are achieved. 
But when theory, example, and research are 
used to design new-type, higher-level skills 
and these are taught, then potential social 
and scientific leaders are able to learn more 
rapidly and to reach higher levels of per- 
formance than before. For instance, with 


the advent of modern coaching methods the 
Olympic record in the high jump was raised 
12 inches within fifty years; how-to-study 


instruction has been able to double the usual 
work rate (reading and taking notes) of 
superior students, which is normally only 
about 100 words per minute; comparable 
findings seem possible in the area of ad- 
justment skills. Third, it has been found 
that usual instructional methods are not 
effective in this area; some type of indi- 
vidualized and supervised laboratory prac- 
tice is needed. 

This concept of higher-level adjustment 
skills has received some emphasis in recent 
publications and has important implica- 
tions for student personnel work.’ The con- 


* The following two references present the theory 
and a review of the literature: R. H. Seashore, 
“Work Methods: an Often Neglected Factor Under- 
lying Individual Differences,” Psych. Rev., XLVI 
(1939), 123-141. F. P. Robinson, Principles and 
Procedures in Student Counseling. Harper & 
Brothers, 1950, pp. 231-259. 


cept of “guidance for all” is concerned with 
helping each pupil reach optimum develop- 
ment. If we now look again at the three 
“least molested” pupils in TABLE 1, we see 
that they are quite worthy of receiving per- 
sonnel help. In fact, when we change our 
goals from merely keeping laggards within 
sight to helping each person to develop his 
full potentialities, when we see the value of 
accentuating the positive as well as eliminat- 
ing the negative, and when we acknowledge 
the crucial importance these days of train- 
ing more effective leaders in politics, science, 
and industry, then these three pupils should 
possibly become the prime focus of our per- 
sonnel efforts. 

Thus every college coach would par- 
ticularly like for this Athlete to be helped 
throughout high school, since he will prob- 
ably make the team in college and would 
be a better player as a result of such coach- 
ing. And from the student's own point of 
view, he will have a positive area of com- 
petence which may well contribute to his 
later adult adjustment. While the Bright 
one will probably be able to make “A’s” 
even in college without special help, he 
might become a really creative scientist add- 
ing new discoveries for the betterment of 
the world if we teach him effective work 
skills. And the effective Engineer, or in 
other classes the effective Lawyer or Doctor, 
will be able to reach new heights to the 
benefit of himself and society. 

In brief, then we have looked at a class 
of students. We have found that many per- 
sonnel workers seem too engrossed in coun- 
seling as a method and with herding the 
rear as an aim. We have tried to show: 
(1) those types of sttuations where counsel- 
ing might be most ‘effective, (2) the value 
of many non-conference approaches, and 
(3) the need for personnel workers to give 
some attention to helping even the superior 
student to attain more effective adjustment 
skills. 
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TRENDS IN GERONTOLOGY 


by WILMA DONAHUE 


RECENT ARTICLE reports a visit of the 

daughter of a 70-year-old man to her 
father’s physician, during which she de- 
scribed the onset in her father of the stereo- 
type characteristics of “second childhood”: 
carelessness in appearance and in cleanli- 
ness; forgetfulness; peevishness; aimless 
puttering; hoarding trivia. Upon examin- 
ing the old man, the doctor noted residuals 
of a slight stroke suffered several months 
earlier and recommended a better medical 
regime and an improved relationship be- 
tween the family and the older person. But 
how were these to be achieved? I quote: 


Younger members of the patient’s family may 
be advised to spend a little more time visiting 
with him and letting him talk about the past. . . . 
They can encourage him by telling him that he 
is looking well, and by thinking up cheerful things 
to buoy his spirits.... The patient himself can 
probably gain considerable reassurance by talking 
with his physician. The knowledge that a busy 
professional man is nevertheless interested in his 
difficulties will help him to regain self-confidence. 


[9]. 


Despite the recency of this advice, it ex- 
presses an attitude which, in the context of 
present trends in gerontology, is archaic; 
for, today there is a positive accent in “ag- 
ing.” We no longer accept “second child- 
hood” or senility as inevitable or irrevers- 
ible. There is far too much clinical evi- 
dence to the contrary. From observation, 
geriatricians are able to say that having a 
purpose in life and being happy prevent 
the progress of arteriosclerosis, itself an un- 
derlying condition of “second childhood” 


Wiitma Donanue is Chairman of the Division of 
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[8]. We no longer offer the older person 
the condescension of the attentions of a 
“busy professional man” or the dubious 
palliative of “letting him talk about the 
past” as solutions to his problems. We have 
moved on to a new concept which recog- 
nizes that the aging possess wisdom, skill, 
experience, and latent potentiality which 
represent a national resource of enormous 
significance. Modern gerontology, as Clark 
Tibbitts has observed, is concerned with the 


conservation of aging population. ... It calls, 
primarily, for placing emphasis upon human 
values. It is concerned with the maximum well- 
being of the individual, and the maximum effec- 
tive use of our population of all ages [10]. 


Trends 


Population. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem of conserving the aging is revealed by 
population trends, where it can be seen that 
as a result of a 20-year extension in life 
expectancy during the past half-century, the 
number of men and women in our country 
aged 60 and over has increased to 19 mil- 
lion. In ten years, the total number in this 
age group is expected to rise to approxi- 
mately 23 million, and the number in the 
50-59 age category to increase to between 
16 and 18 million. 

Retirement policies. When compulsory 
retirement practices were initiated on a 
broad scale a few years ago, mass production 
started of a new commodity—the superan- 
nuate. Within one year, a single automo- 
tive firm in Detroit automatically retired 
5,994 workers aged 65 and over. The du- 
plication of this experience in plants and 
industries throughout the country has been 
spreading a blanket of unemployed older 
men and women over our industrial com- 
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munities, which as yet are ill-prepared to 
integrate the aging into continuing roles of 
productive citizenship. 

In recognition of the problems of the re- 
tired, industries, despite charges of paternal- 
ism, have begun to investigate what can be 
done to prepare workers for retirement 
through pre-retirement counseling and con- 
ditioning programs. They are calling upon 
the industrial counselor to reassure the re- 
tiring worker and to assist him in finding 
solutions to his problems. Moreover, it, 
as is now urged, present practices of com- 
pulsory retirement at a fixed age are super- 
seded by flexible retirement programs en- 
abling the worker to continue in employ- 
ment as long as he is physically able, new 
individual problems concerning retirement 
will be created that will intensify the need 
for assistance from the personnel counselor. 

Need for continuing employment. There 
is considerable evidence indicating not only 
that it is socially and economically desirable 
to retain older persons in the labor force 
as long as they are able to work, but also 
that older workers actually want to con- 
tinue in employment appropriate to their 
changing capacities. Today, however, 
somewhat less than 25 per cent (2.9 million) 
of the population aged 65 and over are 
employed in an average week, although at 
least 43 per cent are regarded as potential 
members of the labor force. The need of 
the economy for the productive effort of 
unemployed older workers is matched by 
their need for wages to augment meager 
financial resources. In most instances, in- 
comes from pension benefits are too small 
to meet even ordinary living costs. For 
example, it was estimated that an elderly 
couple living in Detroit in 1950 required at 
least $1,885 to maintain themselves in very 
modest circumstances during the year [//]. 
Few pensions provide that many dollars. 
Many retired workers must therefore seek 
some type of employment to supplement 
their fixed pension incomes. But, owing 
to existing prejudices against hiring older 
people and to technological advances that 
have rendered many skills obsolete, they 
are often unable to find such employment 
without the assistance of vocational coun- 


selors and occupational retraining services. 

Family relationships. Many of the prob- 
lems of the aging stem from the changed 
relationship between family and society 
brought about by industrialization. As 
Moore [3] has pointed out, the efficiency of 
the industrial system rests upon the recruit- 
ment of individuals who have technical 
competence, geographical mobility, and 
freedom from responsibilities to kinsmen. 
The modern family supports the system by 
preparing children for adult independence 
from their parents. As a result, parents 
grow old without the security of a “family” 
claim upon children for economic support 
or opportunity for social participation. 
Caught in the press of a changing culture, 
children and parents are unprepared for the 
differences that emerge in their expectations 
and sense of obligation: children feel guilty 
and ambivalent because they cannot return 
the assurance which their parents provided; 
the older generation senses that it consti- 
tutes an emotional burden to younger 
family members and becomes bitter and 
resentful. The serious problems inherent 


in this situation are bringing family service 


counselors and case workers to a dramatic 
awareness of the need for sympathetic guid- 
ance to all generations concerned. 

Physical and mental health. The mod- 
ern concept of aging assumes that the older 
individual can maintain good physical and 
mental health. Already, progress is_be- 
ing made in attacking the problems of 
chronic disease, and it is predicted that the 
practice of preventive geriatrics will enable 
large numbers of healthy, able people to 
arrive at senescence. But senescence, like 


_ adolescence, imposes strains upon the in- 


dividual that threaten mental health. In- 
deed, during the past 40 years, the inci- 
dence of mental illness among older per- 
sons has increased. The reasons for this 
increase are too complex to discuss here, 
but it can be said that they attest to the 
importance of preparation for old age. As 
Arthur Pense [5] has said, “It cannot be 
assumed that persons will grow old grace- 
fully and usefully without guidance and 
information about the characteristics of this 
time of life.” Many will require assistance 
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in understanding and accepting the physi- 
cal and social changes which accompany 
senescence. 

The trends outlined above in longevity, 
retirement policy, economic status, employ- 
ment, family relationships, and physical 
and mental health indicate that counselors 
and guidance workers will soon be faced 
with some of their most challenging and 
dificult problems among older clients, and 
that their skills will be called into service 
to deal with the aging in the personnel 
offices of industry, in public and private 
employment offices, in schools, in hospitals, 
in rehabilitation and geriatric clinics, and 
in family service and community counseling 
centers. I should like to turn now to a 
discussion of some of the principal areas 
of service. 

Pre-retirement counseling. Pre-retire- 
ment counseling programs are among the 
newest developments in the field of guid- 
ance. Their objectives are to assist the 
older worker in planning for a changed em- 
ployment and financial status, to furnish 
information to help him adjust to the prob- 
lems of aging, and to insure, as much as 
possible, that he will find satisSagtion in 
retirement. Although these programs are 
not yet widespread, their merit is being 
studied by many companies. One recent 
survey of 80 companies revealed that 35 
carried on pre-retirement interviewing, 24 
conducted counseling programs for older 
workers, and | offered vocational retraining 
for new work after retirement [7]. 

Companies that have advanced fro:n pre- 
retirement interviewing to pre-retirement 
counseling use an individual counseling 
method, a group instruction method, or 
some combination of the two. One of the 
best known of the group work programs 
is that of Esso Standard Oil of New Jersey 
16]. A notable program combining individ- 
ual counseling and group instruction is 
conducted by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America [7]. 

At the University of Michigan we have 
presented a course in’ “Preparation for Re- 
tirement” to employees aged 55 years and 
over of the Detroit Edison Company, in 
which lectures were offered dealing with 
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the nature of the aging process, psychologi- 
cal aspects of aging, maintenance of men- 
tal and physical health, financing old age, 
where to live after retirement, and prac- 
tice in social living. Group discussion fol- 
lowed each of the lectures, and the course 
instructors and staff of the company’s per- 
sonnel department were available for in- 
dividual consultation at the close of the 
class periods [2]. 

Employment and vocational counseling. 
The value of employment and vocational 
counseling for older people was demon- 
strated in a study conducted in 1950 by 
public employment services in five states 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the U. S. Department of 
Labor [4]. It was found that the percent- 
age of older job applicants finding employ- 
ment was greater in an experimental (coun- 
seled) group than in a control (noncoun- 
seled) group. Another important finding 


was that adequate employment counseling 
to older workers did not require organiza- 
tional segregation from services to other 


groups. 


Community projects in vocational and 


employment counseling of older workers, 
such as those of the Jewish Vocational 
Service in Detroit and the Cleveland Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau, have also shown 
that through special counseling and assess- 
ment of abilities for selective placement it 
is possible to find employment for a signifi- 
cant percentage of older job applicants. 
As more communities and employment 
services become aware of the value of these 
programs, the demand for employment and 
vocational coynselors to assist the older 
worker will rapidly increase. 

Educational counseling. A_ growing 
recognition that the older adult can learn 
and that he can be retrained for new em- 
ployment after retirement from his primary 
occupation is beginning to challenge the 
educational counselor to help plan pro- 
grams for personal development during 
senescence in much the same way that he 
has grown used to serving younger adults. 
Older adults are already enrolled in adult 
education programs in small numbers, and 
from reports of their enrollments it appears 
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that the task of the educational counselor 
will involve much more than mere direc- 
tion of older persons into classes where they 
can learn “time-killing” hobbies. By ex- 
panding the vocational counseling pro- 
grams and occupational retraining facili- 
ties now found in many schools to provide 
services to the aging adult, a major forward 
step would be taken toward equipping the 
educational counselor for effective service 
to older people. 

Casework and counseling. ‘There is a 
serious need for an expansion of casework 
and counseling services for the aged in com- 
munity social agencies, hospitals and men- 
tal hygiene clinics. Except for a few old- 
age counseling centers, such agencies have 
rarely made special provision for studying 
the needs of older people or for designing 
programs to meet those needs. In later 
life the individual faces problems that dif- 
fer only slightly from those of earlier years, 
but his resources for coping with them are 
diminished. Special attention should there- 
fore be paid to meeting the needs of the 
senescent, much as it has been accorded 
to meeting those of children and adoles- 
cents. 

A significant observation that has been 
made in old-age counseling centers is that 
cerebral decline plays a minimal role in 
the difficulties that bring older people to 
the centers. Instead, the most prominent 
problem of clients has been simple malad- 
justment, stemming largely from failure 
of the community to provide for continued 
integration of the aging in its social struc- 
ture. It is now recommended that com- 
munities establish centers for older people 
which will offer counseling and casework 
services and also provide for rehabilitation 
and geriatric clinics. Their total program 
should include counseling, physical restora- 
tion, psychological evaluation, and educa- 
tional, social, and recreational activities. 

At present there is a critical shortage of 
guidance personnel trained for work with 
older people. As the demand for service 
increases, this lack will become even more 
acute. Training needs to be provided both 
to persons planning to engage in work with 
old people and to counselors already em- 
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ployed in agencies serving the aged. Al- 
though instances of isolated courses are in- 
creasing, adequate training programs, 
whether in college curricular offerings or 
in-service education, are not yet available. 

At least two things are needed to meet 
this. First, there should be established an 
annual workshop of about four weeks dura- 
tion for training leaders and counselors in 
understanding the problems of aging, for 
developing materials for use with the aging, 
and for providing instruction in techniques 
for motivating older people to “make the 
most of maturity.” Second, colleges ol 
education, departments of psychology and 
sociology, and the schools of social work 
should be encouraged to re-examine their 
curricula and expand present courses or 
add new ones to enable all students of 
counseling to receive training in work with 
the aging and to allow specialization in the 
problems of the older adult. 
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STUDENT-PARENT-COUNSELOR 


CONFERENCES 


WILMA HUGHELL and GERALD G. LANCE 


— UNDERSTANDING all around is one 
of the values which seem to accrue 
when parents, students, and counselor get 
together. At least this is the case with the 
freshman planning conferences at Hunting- 
ton Beach Union High School, California. 
Between January and April each freshman 
student has a conference with his: parents 
and one of the school counselors to plan his 
next three years of high school. During 
this period each of the two full-time coun- 
selors handles fifteen conferences a week. 


How Are Appointments Arranged? 


Parents are invited to the conference by 
means of a double postcard mailed to them 
two weeks before their interview. One of 
the cards carries the following invitation: 


We are planning to have a conference with 
(Student) sometime during the week 
of (Dates) about his, her choice of 
a vocation and the planning of his, her high 
school program. Your presence at the conference 
would be very helpful. If you will let us know 
when you can come by filling out and returning 
the attached card, we will arrange to have the 
conference at your convenience. 


The other card, which is detached and re- 
turned to the counselor, shows the parents’ 
response. 

As the cards are returned, the counselors 
make out their appointment schedules for 
the week. If cards are not returned within 
a reasonable time, parents are contacted by 
telephone wherever possible. In order to 
accommodate parents who cannot come in 
the daytime, each counselor schedules ap- 
pointments two evenings a week. 


WitmMa Hucwect and Geravp G. Lance are both 
counselors at Huntington Beach Union High School, 
Huntington Beach, California. 
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What Preparation Is Made? 


In preparation for the student-parent- 
counselor conferences each freshman is 
studied carefully during the first semester. 
He is given The California Test of Mental 
Maturity (Elementary—Long Form), The 
California Achievement Tests (Intermedi- 
ate Battery), The California Test of Per- 
sonality (Intermediate), The Lee-Thorpe 
Occupational Interest Inventory (Interme- 
diate), and The Differential Aptitude Tests. 
Each of his teachers fills out an aptitude 
rating sheet indicating whether he considers 
the student below average, average, or su- 
perior in each of the following aptitudes: 
physical, academic, social, mechanical, musi- 
cal, clerical, and artistic. (There is a 
column headed “No chance to observe,” 
which may be checked when a teacher has 
no basis for judging.) On this blank the 
teacher also lists the pupil’s hobbies and 
interests which may have vocational im- 
plications, suggests occupations in which he 
might succeed, and adds helpful comments 
analyzing the student's personal adjustment. 

These test results and teacher rating 
sheets are placed in the student's folder 
along with material fowarded from the 
child's elementary school. In the folder 
also is a Personal Data Questionnaire, which 
the student himself has filled out, giving 
information on residence, birth, family, re- 
ligious preference, interests and activities, 
work record, and future educational and 
vocational plans. An autobiography writ- 
ten by the student in his English class is 
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also included along with important health 
information from the nurse’s office, con- 
fidential reports of interviews with the stu- 
dent, summaries of personal problems, and 
copies of correspondence with parents. A 
complete attendance report and the grade 
record, though not in the pupil's folder, are 
secured from the main office prior to the 
conference. All of this material is studied 
by the counselor before the interview. 


How Is the Conference Conducted? 


In the informal atmosphere of the con- 
ference, the material in the student's folder 
is carefully interpreted to him and to his 
parents. The counselor sits with the child 
and his parents, in a friendly group, rather 
than behind his desk. Very often the chairs 
are arranged informally in front of a screen 
on which the test results are flashed by 
means of an opaque projector. The child's 
strong points are emphasized, of course, but 
weaknesses are not concealed. The ap- 
proach is one of constructive frankness, the 
aim being to lead both parents and student 
to face facts squarely and plan accordingly. 
The counselor presents the facts (with 
plenty of reservations for the inadequacy of 
test data and other methods of studying 
individuals). 

After all data have been interpreted, the 
student and his parents make the decisions. 
Sometimes during the conference the stu- 
dent voluntarily arrives at a tentative voca- 
tional selection. In all cases, he chooses 
the course he will pursue in high school 
(college preparatory, industrial arts, home 
making, commercial, or fine arts) and, with 
the help of counselor anc’ parents, works 
out in detail his schedule for the next three 
years on a printed form—his educational 
plan sheet. In this planning frequent use 
is made of the files of occupational informa- 
tion and of college catalogues which are an 
indispensable part of the equipment in the 
guidance offices. The educational plan is 
not necessarily permanent and can be 
changed when circumstances warrant, but 
only after careful reconsideration by stu- 
dent, parents, and counselor. At the close 
of the conference the parents are given an 
evaluation card which they are asked to 


check and return. The questions are 
planned to elicit from the parents an esti- 
mate of the value of the conference and to 
secure their suggestions for its improvement. 
After the interview is closed, the counselor 
dictates a report for transcription and in- 
clusion in the student’s folder. 


How Has the Program Developed? 


Some statistical facts may show how these 
conferences worked out in the school year 
1951-1952. A total of 287 freshman stu- 
dents were interviewed. Parents or other 
responsible relatives were present at 182, or 
64 per cent, of the conferences. The 
mother alone was present at 115; the father 
alone at 15; both parents at 47; other rela- 
tives (sister, grandmother, brother) at 5. 
The counselor and the student alone car- 
ried on 105, or 36 per cent, of the inter- 
views. 

An important aim for the current year 
is to increase the percentage of conferences 
with parents present. However, last year’s 
64 per cent was gratifying, since the pro- 
gram was only in its second year, and since 
many parents face difficulties in coming to 
school for conference. Transportation is a 
problem, since the district is large, covering 
53 square miles. Fathers work long and 
unusual hours in this industrial area, and 
in a large percentage of the homes, the 
mothers also work. With these handicaps 
it is frequently very difficult for families to 
come to conferences. Also, approximately 
one-third of the students are from foreign 
homes, where the language difference makes 
parents shy about coming to school. This 
is one of the unsolved problems. As the 
program becomes better established and 
more parents become convinced of the value 
of the conferences, no doubt the percentage 
of parents attending will rise. The aim 
for the current year is to have at least 75 
per cent present. There will be more pub- 
licity, more persistence in contacting parents 
by telephone and through students, and 
more encouragement of foreign-born 
parents to attend, bringing older children as 
interpreters. 


The statistical study for 1951-1952 
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showed that the length of the interviews 
varied from 20 minutes to two hours de- 
pending upon the need and the time at the 
disposal of parents and counselor. The 
average length of time spent on a confer- 
ence was 48 minutes. The evening con- 


ferences were usually longer and often more 
satisfying because everyone felt relaxed and 
unhurried. 

Eighty-one parents filled out and re- 
turned the evaluation cards. 
swered the questions as follows: 


They an- 


1. On the whole this conference was satisfactory. 
Yes—81 No—0 

2. We have a better understanding of our child's 
abilities and interests. Yes—79 No—2 
We have a better idea of suitable goals for.our 
child. Yes—79 No-2 
We understand better what the school is at- 
tempting to do for our child. Yes—80 No—l 


In the last item on the evaluation ques- 
tionnaire, parents were asked to give sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the confer- 
ences. In general, two types of statements 
were submitted: those indicating that the 
parents were pleased with the conference 
and had no constructive criticism; and those 
offering helpful suggestions. Some of the 
positive statements were: 


“An excellent plan to build solidly for the future.” 

“Keep on keeping on with your friendly, assuring 
parent-teacher cooperation. You have fine 
technique. Just wish to add a ‘thank you’.” 

“We feel this is a wonderful way to help pupils.” 

“We think you have a very good plan and if 
the parents and pupils will cooperate, it will 
give the children better advantages and mean 
more than just classes and graduation. They 
will have something to look forward to.” 


The following are some of the construc- 
tive criticisms offered. They have been 
studied and incorporated into the program 
wherever practicable. 


“Maybe they could be just a little earlier in the 
year.” (This is impossible because the testing 
program cannot be completed earlier.) 

“This conference helped crystallize an objective 
previously considered. Provide review con- 
ferences each year if possible.” (This would 
be ideal, but there is not sufficient counseling 
staff at present.) 

“Have teacher present in subject student is hav- 
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ing trouble in.” (The counselors are trying 
to work this out in special cases where it seems 
desirable. Teachers are often called into the 
daytime conferences.) 

“You might say a little more of what you think 
the child can do.” (The counselors are trying 
to put a little more emphasis on wide areas of 
work in which the student might be successful, 
without making the decisions. For obvious 
reasons, it is unwise to be specific or dogmatic 
with students of this age.) 

“Might devote a little more time to planning and 
mapping out future courses and less to what 
has already been done.” (The counselors feel 
that the time has been fairly well distributed 
between these two objectives.) 

“Have the child go out at the end of the con- 
ference so that parent and counselor may talk.” 
(Counselors are putting more emphasis on this 
technique. In the daytime conferences the 
counselor and the parent talk before the stu- 
dent is called. In the evening sessions it is 
more difficult to talk with parents alone with- 
out embarrasing the student.) 

“Close the doors during conferences.” 
selors are watching this carefully.) 

“Perhaps a more candid opinion on the counselor's 
part concerning the student's abilities.” (Coun- 
selors are attempting to be as candid as pos- 
sible. Parents are entitled to a sincere ap- 
praisal.) 

“If we could have had this adjustment before 
school started or even before second semester.” 
(This is impractical because information about 
the student is inadequate at an earlier date.) 


(Coun- 


What Conclusions Can Be Drawn? 


These conferences, now in their third con- 
secutive year, have yielded several favor- 
able results, which are difficult to measure 
but cannot be overlooked. The counseling 
files are being enriched by the information 
on home background which the confer- 
ences provide. The counselors are gaining 
a deepened respect for parents and a new 
understanding of their problems. Under 
the pressure of immediate necessity they 
are improving their techniques and becom- 
ing more effective in helping parents. 
Teachers are more interested in students 
because they know more about them. At 
the end of the freshman year a summary is 
made of information in each student's 
folder including reports of the parent-stu- 
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dent-counselor conference. These sum- 
maries are given to sophomore teachers at 
the beginning of the student's second year. 
As the students enter the junior and senior 
classes, the summaries are brought up-to- 
date and transferred to their teachers. ‘This 
added information develops a new under- 
standing and enthusiasm in teachers. 

Parents seem more interested in their 
children’s plans for high school. They visit 
the school and make contacts by telephone 
more freely than before. They have more 
knowledge of their children’s abilities and 
interests. Many now face the limitations 
of their children objectively. Some have 
gained a new insight into the handling of 
discipline problems in the home. One par- 
ent felt, at the close of the conference, that 
his approach to the child’s problems had 
been wrong. He apologized to his son and 
said, “Son, we are going to do this right 
from now on.” In practically every confer- 
ence the parent remarks, “I wish we had 
had something like this when I went to 
school.” 


Students seem to have more sense of direc- 
tion. In many cases the security of having 
a specific educational plan pays dividends 
in a better attitude toward work. Although 
no statistical studies have yet been made in 
this area, there is a strong indication that 
there have been fewer changes in general 
course, fewer individual class changes, and 
fewer school failures than before the pro- 
gram was inaugurated. 

In general, the results are in terms of 
understandings. Counselors and teachers 
have a better understanding of students. 
Parents have a better understanding of 
their children, of the school program, and 
of what teachers and counselors are trying 
to do for their children. Students have a 
better understanding of themselves, of their 
educational goals, of their teachers, their 
parents, and their counselors. Although 


this program can and will be improved in 
many respects, these parent-student-coun- 
selor conferences are a step toward a better 
education for the students of Huntington 
Beach Union High School. 
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THE “LITTLE MOTHER” 


G sermones MINDED writers about guid- 
ance like to point to problems which 
are very prevalent. For example, we know 
that roughly one-third of all high school 
students are bothered with some form of 
shyness; an equal proportion are troubled by 
being unable to keep their minds on school 
work. Varying, but large, numbers need 
help in choosing vocations. Clearly, such 
common problems are worthy of careful 
thought. 

In this article, by contrast, we shall deal 
with another variety of problem, the kind 
which is intense but relatively rare. Statis- 
tically, such problems are either not picked 
up by surveys, or else get tossed into that 
omnibus burial-ground, “miscellaneous.” 
Such is the case of those girls who, because 
one parent is missing, take charge of a 
family which includes brothers. 

In fiction and in popular imagination, 
the “little mother” is a noble character. 
Often enough, the fact equals the legend. 
At times, however, things go wrong. Per- 
haps the girl, instead of exuding motherli- 
ness, becomes bossy, resentful, or martyred. 
Perhaps her brothers, instead of gratefully 
cooperating, run wild. Whatever the situa- 
tion, we may find ourselves with a high 
school girl who is wrestling with weighty 
problems on which she needs advice. 

It is easy to figure out how the situation 
arises. In some instances, the mother has 
died, deserted, been divorced or is in a 
mental or other hospital. The father con- 


Wituram W. Wartrenserc is Associate Professor of 
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tinues as breadwinner; the girl is enlisted 
to do the housework and look after the 
children. More frequently, the man of the 
house is missing, for reasons ranging from 
death to imprisonment. The mother goes 
to work, and relies on her daughter to act 
for her during the day. 

We do not know the exact number of 
girls who find themselves in this position. 
Because the incidence of the situation is 
unknown and presumed to be slight, there 
are no systematic reports of its effects in 
the literature. However, facts brought to 
light by studies of boys in trouble with the 
police in Detroit indicate that in some in- 
stances strange and tricky psychological 
cross-currents are at work. 

The reader may be interested in the steps 
which led to realization of the problem. 
During World War II, the Crime Preven- 
tion Bureau of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment enlisted the services of a well-known 
educationist, Dr. Howard Lane. As a re- 
sult of this contact with the scientific think- 
ing process as applied to human problems 
they began systematically to collect a great 
many facts about every boy against whom 
a complaint was filed. Three men, espe- 
cially, realized the value of building a crime 
prevention program upon a solid basis of 
information. These three, now Senior In- 
spector Sanford Shoults, Inspector Ralph 
Baker, and Lieutenant Francis Davey, con- 
sistently built up a vast collection of data. 
Needing technical assistance, they sought 
the aid of Wayne University to analyze their 
information and interpret its meanings. 

Of necessity, the studies made dealt with 
conditions which affected sizable numbers 
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of boys. Yet, from the outset, a series of 
minor findings pointed to unusual outcomes 
for boys from broken homes in which a sister 
was present. The first clue came from an 
analysis of offenses. It was noticed that 
among the tiny group charged with rape, 
this home combination was present. The 
number was too small for statistical analy- 
sis, yet when it was reported to a meeting 
of the patrolmen who serve as Juvenile 
Officers, an interesting comment was made. 

“If you saw those sisters come in after 
their brothers, you'd understand,” one of 
the men said. “They are so nasty to the 
boys, I'm sometimes surprised they don’t 
get murdered.” Around the room, there 
was a nodding of heads. The offhand 
speculation that the way his sisters treated 
him might lead a boy to be bitter against 
girls in general and thus set the stage for 
a criminal assault drew general assent. 
However, for the time being, that was the 
end of the matter. The meeting went on 
to deal with gangs and with auto theft, 
much more common concerns to the police 
officers. 

The next clue came from a study of the 
1,722 boys who had been “interviewed on 
complaint” in the last half of 1946. One 
tabular breakdown compared those from 
broken homes with those from intact homes. 
In all the list of offenses with which the boys 
were charged only two, vagrancy and being 
drunk, were found in undue proportion 
among boys from broken homes. Although 
only 25 per cent of the total group had 
parents who were divorced or separated, 
55 per cent of the “drunks” and 60 per cent 
of the “vagrants” came from such homes. 
At this point the numbers involved were 
large enough so that the chi-square test of 
statistical significance could be validly ap- 
plied. Statistically speaking, the finding 
was reliable at the 0.1 of 1 per cent level of 
confidence. 

Recalling the earlier discussion of rape 
cases, it was decided to divide the broken 
home group on the basis of the presence 
of sisters in the home. With statistical re- 
liability it was discovered that practically all 
of the boys involved did have sisters. 

Discussion with the police officers who 
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dealt with the boys gave no clue as how the 
sisters might have fitted into this picture. 
They were surprised at the finding. Both 
they and the investigator admitted puzzle- 
ment with the not-intended-to-be-taken- 
seriously comment, “I guess this just proves 
some women drive men to drink.” 

The discussion, however, did bring to 
light some interesting facts about how a boy 
would come to be charged with’ the two 
“offenses.” It turned out that for technical 
legal reasons the “vagrancy” label was used 
where a juvenile was picked up in the 
course of a raid on a gambling joint or a 
disorderly house. The charge of “drunk” 
also implied more than met the eye. The 
boys involved were in most cases so 
thoroughly inebriated that they had been 
abandoned on the street by their compan- 
ions. They were not lads who had merely 
taken one or two drinks. They had either 
become so disagreeable that their friends 
had left them in disgust or they had become 
so helpless that their companions had felt 
unable or unwilling to bring them home. 

These were the findings: In the cases of 
a few boys the psychological effects of liv- 
ing in a broken home with sisters present 
had led to a highly unusual set of behavior 
patterns. Why the particular situation 
should have given rise to the peculiar symp- 
toms is still a mystery. Only a series of 
deep-probing case histories can yield a 
solution. This would be a very expensive 
proposition. In view of the fact that an- 
swers have yet to be found for much more 
frequently encountered problems, it is un- 
likely that in the near future the guardians 
of research funds will feel justified in mak- 
ing large grants for this purpose. 

Despite the inconclusive nature of the 
results, some implications can be drawn. 
The first is a matter of probability: the same 
psychological dynamics which led to the 
strange problem behavior in the boys we 
studied probably exists in less morbid 
strength for other youngsters facing similar 
situations. Indeed, the expectation from 
studying any disease process, whether it be 
physical or psychological, is that we shall 
thereby gain better understanding of forces 
affecting the relatively normal individual. 
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Very few boys become rapists, or are picked 
up helplessly drunk. However, the factors 
which resulted in such wild outbreaks in 
their cases can lead to other, if less blatant, 
problem behavior. With this possibility in 
mind we can give two cautions to the 
teachers and counselors who come in 
contact with large numbers of young peo- 
ale: 

In the case of girls known -te be acting 
as “little mothers,” it would be a wise and 
helpful act to inquire about how they were 
managing. If they should give any sign 
of having trouble dealing with a brother, 
a more intensive counseling program would 
be in order. Whatever the method, the goal 
would be to help the girl gain insight as to 
the nature of the problems confronting her. 
Our hope would be that as she became more 
wise and understanding, she would manage 
herself so as to reduce the rivalry elements 
in sibling relationships and build the posi- 
tive elements. For a young girl this requires 
great skill, in the exercise of which she may 
often falter. It would be a great asset for 
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her to have a sympathetic listener to whom 
she could again and again turn with assur- 
ance of emotional support. 

In the case of boys there is equal, if not 
greater, need for personal counseling. 
They, too, can well use greater insight. As 
they gain in self-understanding they are less 
likely to take paths of self-destruction just 
to spite or prove independence from a 
“bossy” sister. By contrast they could come 
to see her as a harried girl facing heavy 
responsibilities who needs their help and 
whose most obnoxious acts are confessions 
of weakness calling for resourcefulness 
which a male could take pride in supplying. 

The purpose of this article encompasses 
more than the “little mother” situation. 
That situation is to be considered a symbol 
of many other “rare” conditions which 
press heavily on young people. High school 
teachers and counselors must do more than 
deal with common problems. They must 
look intently at each young person faced 
with unusual circumstances and stand ready 
to help him or her. 
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| he PURPOSE OF this study was to evaluate 
and describe some of the difficulties en- 
countered by individuals in group decision- 
making.’ Attention was directed to the 
procedural difficulties experienced by 
groups in decision-making wherein the 
problem, related information, and the time 
and other conditions were rigorously con- 
trolled. The nature and degree of diffi- 
culty experienced with respect to the group 
procedures was related to the quality of 
the group decisions determined in other 
research related to this study.*. A knowl- 
edge of these difficulties has important im- 
plications for the training of professional 
personnel for effective staff and other deci- 
sion-making. 

The subjects in this pilot study were 100 
graduate students at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. These subjects were 
enrolled in an introductory course in group 
development and group process. They 
represented a wide range of professional 
occupations related to education. The sub- 
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jects were tested before they had received 
instruction or skill training and at the close 
of the instruction period. Therefore, it is 
possible to speculate as to the effects of the 
specific training experience on this par- 
ticular group skill and to derive some indi- 
cations as to where the training led to 
improvement in the skills of the participants 
and what areas of difficulty persisted even 
after training. 

The subjects were organized into groups 
of five. Each of the five members of each 
of the decision-making groups was given 
a different tab or protocol of information 
regarding the common problem they were 
all requested to solve. 

Although the group problem, in the first 
and final decision-making tests, concerned 
personnel relations at an Air Force Base in 
either the United States or Korea, the basic 
nature of the problems involved common 
characteristic conditions, factors and re- 
sponsibilities which were also similar to 
those one might encounter in school, col- 
lege, or civilian community life. One prob- 
lem, the first, involved the deteriorated 
morale of airmen stationed at an Air Force 
Base in the United States. The second, 
and final test problem, presented essentially 
the same type of problem but at an Air 
Force Base in Korea. In both situations 
the conditions at the Base were unsatis- 
factory; relations with the local civilians 
were strained; the superior-subordinate 
Base relations were encumbered with mis- 
understandings and poor communications; 
and there were poor recreational and edu- 
cational facilities and programs. Important 
in both situations were the poor housing 
and living conditions. 


Procedure 


A statement of the problems was pre- 
sented to the subjects along with the unique 
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individual information tab or protocol. 
The individual participant first listed what 
he considered the most important casual 
factors on the back of the tab and returned 
it to the observer assigned to each group. 
In groups of five the participants then at- 
tempted to follow these instructions: 


Briefly state, in order of their importance, the 
important factors related to the solution of the 
problems; state a plan of action to solve this 
problem. Your plan should be complete, that is, 
it should cover all aspects of the problem. Your 
plan should be specific, that is each step or action 
should be specified concretely; and finally, what 
is the first step you would take? 


Following the group decision-making 
test each of the participants was asked to 
evaluate the participation of his group, the 
quality of his group’s decision or problem 
solution and to state the degree of confi- 
dence in his group's decision or plan. Dur- 
ing the group decision-making phase of 
the test an observer, assigned to each group, 
made periodic observations of the group's 
procedures, member participation, and 
other group process related factors. 

The procedural design in the initial and 
post-tests were identical. First, the indi- 
vidual subject appraised the unique infor- 
mation given to him. Second, with the 
other members of the decision-making 
group of five, an attempt was made to ar- 
rive at a plan or decision as a group. Dur- 
ing this second phase, the behavior of the 
participants was observed by the non- 
participating observers assigned to each 
group. The observations were made ac- 
cording to pre-defined categories to which 
scores or values had been assigned. Finally, 
the subject, as an individual, made a per- 
sonal evaluation of his experience with 
his group. 

The observer records and the participant 
reactions were analyzed* and their impli- 


- ©The writers were assisted in the organization 
and analysis of the data for this report by Jayne 


cations form the basis of this report. The 
scores accumulated for each category and 
for all categories were totaled and analyzed. 
These data were then compared with the 
rankings of the groups in terms of the 
quality of their decisions. 


Results: as Rated by Observers 


If it is assumed that the total possible 
score indicates maximum operational efh- 
ciency then the mean scores* indicate that 
in all categories of process observations the 
mean efficiency score in the first test was 
approximately 40 per cent of that con- 
sidered maximal. In the second or final 
test, after training, they had improved their 
efficiency by 18 per cent and were thus 
operating at approximately 60 per cent of 
that considered maximal. Therefore, all 
of the groups experienced difficulty with 
the procedural behavior observed. In gen- 
eral, the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in the first test with the development of a 
constructive atmosphere which reflected 
positive attitudes toward one another as 
members of a group. These were non- 
traditioned groups and they had not yet 
developed a sense of belonging to either 
the class or group. Difficulty was also ex- 
perienced with the problems (1) of keep- 
ing the discussion centered on the problem 
and the pertinent information, (2) where 
the group elected a discussion leader there 
was over-dependence on the leader, and (3) 
the participants tended to compete with one 
another rather than to cooperate in making 
the decision. Of all areas of difficulty the 
groups seemed to have less difficulty with 
involvement, interest, verbal participation, 
the influence of the observer. The ob- 


Culver, Lydia Hall, Burns Crookston, Betty Worley. 
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1 Metler, graduate students in Group Develop- 
ment at Teachers College. 

*In Table | is presented the mean scores for the 
areas of difficulty in group decision-making based 
upon the observer data. 
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servers also seemed to feel that in general 
the group members progressed toward their 
own expectations or goals. 

After the instruction period and in the 
final group decision-making test certain 
changes appeared to be in evidence. First, 
all of the groups demonstrated a marked 
increase in the quality of their participa- 
tion as individuals, they appeared to be 
less influenced by the observer (who might 
be considered a critic figure), and as indi- 
cated above the members were much more 
cooperative. Apparently the observers felt 
that the groups were less able to demon- 
strate marked gain in the skill of moving 
as a group toward their own perceived 
goals, they showed only a slight gain in 
interest and involvement in the task, and 
again, though somewhat improved, the in- 
dividuals in the groups were still handi- 
capped by their attitudes toward one an- 
other. The groups, in general, seemed to 
look more to the discussion leader, which 
the subjects selected or elected, to keep the 
discussion goal-centered. Possibly this in- 
creased use of the leader or coordinator 


role was the result of emphasis on the use 
of the coordinator role in the late phases 


of the instruction and training. It may 
also have been due to the fact that the 
influence of cultural factors and the restric- 
tion of the problem and the process in the 
decision-making test encouraged a form of 
authortarianism in which responsibility 
rested with a leader. It is suggested there- 
fore, that training for group decision-mak- 
ing must do more than improve verbal par- 
ticipation. In this test every group presum- 
ably had available all of the informational 
resources necessary to solve the problem. 
Obviously individual differences in the 
people who composed the groups did make 
a difference in the group productivity. 
Nevertheless, until those involved in deci- 
sion-making are able to understand and 
create attitudinal atmospheres that provide 
for mutual respect, the resources each mem- 
ber possesses will not be brought to bear 
on the problem. Furthermore, as long as 
there is any competition between the par- 
ticipants in a decision-making group the 
resources of the group will not be properly 
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and effectively utilized. These two areas 
of difficulty require a great deal of internal 
development which cannot easily be devel- 
oped by prescribed circunistances and con- 
ditions. 


Results: as Reported by Subjects 


Again if it is assumed that the total 
possible score indicates maximum partici- 
pant satisfaction with the operational effi- 
ciency then the mean scores® would indicate 
a measure of the general satisfaction of the 
participants with the operation of the mem- 
bers of the group and of themselves. There- 
fore, examination of the satisfactions of the 
members of all of the groups as a total 
population indicates that members were 
best satisfied with their group's problem- 
solving skill, ability to communicate, and 
their group’s achievement. They were 
somewhat less satisfied with their group's 
capacity to get organized actually to make 
the group decision, to plan as a group and 
to cooperate. They did not feel they were 
very objective about the task. In other 
words, they seemed to express the feeling 
that they could not help but get involved 
in other aspects of the process and relation- 
ships which took priority over solving the 
problem. It may be pertinent to note here 
that it was discovered that the best relation- 
ship between the quality of the decisions 
and another factor was established with 
the scores of participant confidence in the 
outcome of the group’s decision-making. 

Examination of the observer data and 


he subject or participant reaction data 


shows that certain similarities and differ- 
ences do exist. The subjects had the most 
satisfaction with their problem-solving skill, 
ability to communicate, and to achieve, 
while the observers perceived the most ef- 
fective skill in participation (verbal ability 
primarily), progress, and interest or involve- 
ment. Next in order the members were 
somewhat less satisfied with their organiza- 
tional ability, group planning, cooperation, 


*In Table 2 is presented the mean scores for the 
areas of difficulty in group decision-making based 
on the subjects’ personal reactions after the initial 
and final decision-making tests. 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Scores for Areas of Difficulty in Group Decision Making Based on Observer Data 





Total 
Possible _—— Pre-Test _ ~~ Post-Test Change in 
Criterion Description Score Score Efficiency Score Efficiency Score Efficiency 





0.1 Goal centered discussion 50 23.3 0.465 30.3 0.660 7.0 0.195 
0.2 Dependence on a “leader” 50 21.7 0.435 11.1 0.220 —i0.0 —0.215 
0.3 Quality of participation 115 58.6 0.509 103.4 0.899 44.8 0.390 
0.4 Progress related to expec- 50 26.0 0.520 28.3 0.565 2.3 0.045 
tation 
0.5 Development and interest 50 , 0.545 6 0.572 0.6 0.027 
during participation. 
0.6 Competition or cooperation J 0.460 2 0.585 58 0.125 
among the participants 
0.7 Attitude of members to- . : 28 8. 0.038 
ward one another. 
0.8 Influence of observer (high ‘ 37.5 7 0.131 
score indicates low in- 
fluence) 
Fotal score possible 490 
Total operational efficiency 100 
for all groups, 





TABLE 2 
Mean Scores for Areas of Difficulty in Group Decision Making Based on the Subjects’ Reactions 





Total 
Possible ~~ Pre-Test Pe EE Change in 
Criterion Description Score Score Efficiency Score Efficiency Score Efficiency 


M.1 Capacity to organize for 40 13.0 0.323 17.3 0.425 4.3 0.102 
decision making 
M.2 Problem-solving skill 40 16.5 0.412 0.582 6.8 0.170 
M.3 Capacity to plan asa group 90 34.0 0.380 0.380 0.1 0.000 
M.4 Ability to communicate 40 21.9 0.549 0.665 4.7 0.116 
M.5 Ability to cooperate 40 13.4 0.335 0.590 10.2 0.255 
M.6 Objectivity 50 13.8 0.276 2! 0.510 11.6 0.234 
M.7 Achievement 30 13.4 0.446 0.520 2.2 0.07 
M.8 Confidence in the group 30 11.1 0.370 0.535 5.9 0.165 
decision 
Total score possible 360 137.1 458 
Total operational efficiency for ‘ r. 0.225 
all groups as judged from 
participant reaciions. 








and confidence in the group product. The the observers felt that the participants were 
observers were also less impressed with the much too influenced by external factors 
cooperative ability, the leader dependence, typified specifically by the observer's pres- 
and the goal-centered quality of the par- ence and what he represented. 

ticipation. The members were least satis- In the final decision-making test the ob- 
fied with their capacity to be objective, and server and member reaction data compared 
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as follows: The members were most satis- 
fied, as in the pre-test, with their problem- 
solving and communication ability. In this 
second test they were much better satisfied 
with their ability to cooperate. The ob- 
servers, on the other hand, were also im- 
pressed with the participation ability of the 
group members, as well as with the goal- 
centered nature of their work, and with the 
reduction in the degree of influence of out- 
side factors such as the presence of the ob- 
server. Next in order of satisfaction for the 
members were their organizational ability, 
planning, objectivity, achievement, and con- 
fidence in the group product or decision. 
The observers seemed to agree with the 
members’ reaction to the improvement in 
progress, interest in the problem, but did 
not seem to be impressed to the same degree 
with the groups’ ability to cooperate. The 
observers were even less impressed with the 
leader-dependence of the groups and with 
their inter-personal attitudes. 


Group Process and Quality of Decision 


One major concern was the relationship 
of the quality of the group process to the 
quality of the decision. A second concerned 
the effect of instruction in group process 
on the quality of the decisions. The process 
observations and member reactions were re- 
lated to the rankings of the group decisions 
in categories High, Middle, and Low. 

It is apparent in Table 3 that there were 
marked differences in the quality of the 
group process in the High, Middle, and Low 
decision-making groups. The Highs oper- 
ated at a greater degree of efficiency than 
did the Middles and Lows on the first de- 
cision-making test. There was much less, 
or practically no, difference between the 
Middles and Lows when the quality of the 
group process is considered as a whole 
score. The Middles were more efficient in 
terms of the group process, to a slight de- 
gree, in the quality of the group participa- 
tion and attitude of the members for one 
another, and they were less influenced by 
the presence of an impartial observer. The 
Lows appeared to be slightly more goal- 
centered and less dependent upon the 


“leader”; they progressed effectively toward 
the anticipated goal and were as involved 
and interested. 

In terms of the effects of training or in- 
struction on the group process and the re- 
lationship of the process to the quality of 
the decision, the following conclusion seem 
to be indicated: The Middle groups showed 
the greatest improvement in operational 
efficiency. The Low groups showed the 
next greatest improvement, and, as one 
might expect, the Highs, who had started 
with the greatest skill, demonstrated the 
least gain. 

There were marked differences in the 
quality or degree of satisfaction the sub- 
jects in the High, Middle, and Low groups 
felt about their group process and achieve- 
ment. On the basis of the subjects’ per- 
sonal ratings, the Highs rated first in the 
degree of member satisfaction with the proc- 
ess, the Middles next, and the Lows 
last. 

In the preliminary decision-making test, 
the Highs, Middles, and Lows were most 
satisfied with their verbal participation, and 
all three were least satisfied with their 
capacity to plan. There was a regular de- 
scending relationship from High to Low in 
the areas of problem-solving skill, communi- 
cation, objectivity, achievement, and con- 
fidence of the subjects in their group's de- 
cision. There were irregular results in the 
areas of organizational ability, for the Highs 
and Lows apparently felt that they were 
able to get organized better than did the 
Middles, and to plan in a more satisfying 
manner. 

In the final decision-making test the 
Highs, Middles, and Lows ranked the same 
two areas as the ones they were most satis- 
fied with: their ability to communicate and 
to cooperate. They were all least satisfied 
with their ability to plan as groups. There 
was a regular descending relationship from 
High to Low in the areas of the member's 
satisfaction with the group's capacity to get 
organized for decision-making and in their 
satisfaction with their group’s achievement. 
The Middles were more satisfied with their 
problem-solving skill than were the Highs 
and Lows. The Middles and Lows were 
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more satisfied with their objectivity than 
were the Highs. 

It must be emphasized, however, that on 
the basis of the mean scores of operational 
efficiency as judged by the observers, there 
was little direct relationship between the 
group process scores and the rank of the 
quality of the decisions. On the pre-test 
the observers’ scores yielded a descending 
order from Highs to Lows on the areas of 
objectivity and achievement. In the final 
test the capacity of the group to plan and 
to work objectively were related in a de- 
scending manner to the quality of the de- 
cisions. 

In the member reactions, the mean scores 
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on degree of satisfaction following the first 
test were directly related to the ranking of 
the decision quality in the areas of problem- 
solving skill, ability to communicate objec 
tivity, and confidence in the group's deci- 
sion. In the second and final test, the mem- 
ber reactions in every area were consistent 
with the ranking of the quality of the de- 
cision. 

It is undoubtedly premature to conclude, 
but certainly indicated, that the feelings of 
the members of decision-making groups are 
apparently as reliable, if not more so, as 
the perceptions of observers who may not 
be sufficiently sensitive to the real quality 
of the group relationship and kehavior. 





coordinating specialized 


student personnel services 


WW THE MUSHROOM development of 
student personnel services that has 
taken place in American colleges and uni- 
versities in the last few decades, there has 
arisen the problem and need for coordinat- 
ing these specialized student personnel serv- 
ices. Several suggestions are made in this 
paper toward meeting this problem. 

‘The following specialized student person- 
nel services may be found on most cam- 
puses: vocational guidance, placement, dor- 
mitory counseling, remedial reading, study 
skill training, remedial speech, and psycho- 
therapy. A numberof additional special- 
ized services are found on some campuses, 
but for this paper those mentioned above 
may be regarded as representative. 

The administrative organization of these 
services varies widely with only a few in- 
stitutions organized according to the pat- 
tern recommended by Holmes [3] and other 
personnel workers. Although it is recog- 
nized that an ideal administrative struc- 
ture does not solve all problems of coordina- 
tion, yet administrative centralization cer- 
tainly tends to facilitate the achievement of 
professional cooperation. However, “sacred 
cows” or vested interests may be so deeply 
entrenched that administrative centraliza- 
tion may be difficult to achieve. Wrenn [8] 
has discussed this in his recent book. 

If top administrative officials cannot be 
sold on activating centralization of person- 
nel services, functional coordination may 
often be achieved by an informal organiza- 
tion of the various personnel officers on the 
campus. Regular weekly or bi-weekly meet- 
ings of the group should be held. At these 
meetings, such topics as the work and tech- 
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on the campus 


niques of each service, the aid needed from 
other services, specific problems needing 
joint counsel, exploration of over-all uni- 
versity personnel needs, the relationship of 
the specialized services to the general faculty 
advisory program, and other similar matters 
might be discussed. 

Good personal relations among the group 
will also facilitate better cooperation and 
coordination. Visits to each of the different 
personnel offices, association at college social 
gatherings, and get togethers over coffee or 
“cokes” can be helpful. Respect for the 
potential contribution of each personnel 
service and avoidance of any prestige rank- 
ing will enhance the establishment of cor- 
dial relations. Frequently there is a tend- 
ency for certain personnel services to look 
down upon others as being allegedly con- 
cerned only with surface problems or not 
requiring workers with advanced degrees 
supposedly representing superior ability. 
Such attitudés induce resentment and an- 
tagonism that result in cleavages instead of 
close cooperation. Unfortunately, a few 
personnel workers must be reminded that 
respect for the dignity of the individual 
must be extended to their fellow personnel 
workers. 

When there is mutual respect for the po- 
tential helpfulness of each service, it is not 
difficult to develop close cooperation. In- 
stead of quarreling over what each service 
intends to do for the student, there will be 
an exchange of information concerning how 
each service might meet the particular needs 
of a given student. 

There is a growing realization that there 
is an overlap in the services that the various 
personnel specialists are prepared to offer. 
This tends to enhance conflicts in staking 
out claims as to which service will handle 
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what. This problem is further complicated 
when the question is raised as to the ad- 
visability of having two or more Clinical 
workers dealing with a patient at the same 
time. Research is undoubtedly needed to 
determine how students with multiple prob- 
lems may be best handled. It is doubtrul 
that we can borrow completely from medical 
practice on this point. Some workers have 
suggested that the students should see but 
one counselor, and that the counselor would 
seek information from other specialists as 
needed. Another approach found useful in 
meeting this problem has been the staffing 
of cases with a number of different special- 
ists present. Such staffing of cases permits 
exchange of information and points of view 
and usually results in growth of respect 
toward other specialists. Staffing of a case 
will usually provide more help for the in- 
dividual than a single specialist is apt to 
furnish. Helen Robinson's study [5] of 
retarded readers indicated that a student 
with problems in one area frequently has 
a multiplicity of problems. The student 
seeking help in improving his study habits 
often has additional problems that will re- 
quire assistance from other specialists. The 
team approach can often do much for the 
individual. 

Providing for joint appointments of pro- 
fessional personnel is another means that 
may facilitate better liaison among person- 
nel specialists. A speech pathologist with 
training in psychology and a remedial read- 
ing specialist are examples of people who 
might be given joint appointments. When 
an applicant is being considered for a job 
in one personnel unit, it is valuable to give 
other personnel units an opportunity to 
meet the applicant and to consult them in 
hiring a new staff member. 
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Another procedure to be recommended 
entails placing a specialist from one unit in 
another unit in a training status. For ex- 
ample, the clinical psychologist might be 
placed in the vocational counseling division, 
during which time he would be given an 
opportunity to learn more about vocational 
counseling. He will begin to appreciate the 
importance of occupational information 
and realize that vocational planning is a 
complex and vital problem for the counselee 
though not necessarily fraught with emo- 
tional problems. 

The discussion thus far has been confined 
to relationships among various personnel 
specialists on the campus exclusive of faculty 
advisers, the front line workers in any stu- 
dent personnel program. Usually, each 
specialized service will be anxious to educate 
the advisers as to the services it has to offer. 
This suggests, then, another means of 
achieving liaison among the various spe- 
cialists. Instead of meeting independently 
with groups of advisers, it is suggested that 
the specialists meet jointly with the advisers. 
This would enable the advisers more ¢asily 
to understand the relationship and inter- 
dependence of the various specialized serv- 
ice, and it would also serve to stimulate the 
specialists to think through and advance 
their cooperative relationship. 

As specialists are confronted with curric- 
ulum problems and others of a general 
educational nature, they will find themselves 
drawn more closely together in their think- 
ing. In working on common educational 
problems alongside other faculty members, 
there is a challenge for growth in under- 
standing of the general educational environ- 
ment and the role of the specialized student 
personnel service in this milieu. Gradually 
the personnel specialists should be able to 
accept similar educational goals and to rec- 
ognize some common methods for achiev- 
ing these goals. 

Training programs in clinical psychology, 
vocational guidance, social work, etc., are 





How to achieve the team approach 








often presented in settings anticipating prac- 
tice outside higher institutions. Conse- 
quently, the clinical specialist frequently 
does not have an orientation facilitating co- 
operation and a team approach in dealing 
with student personnel problems. Some- 
times, lack of understanding of the team ap- 
proach is attributable to a training program 
that has failed to develop or emphasize this 
method of working in any context. 

In summary, an attempt has been made 
in this paper to suggest several methods 
whereby closer liaison might be secured 
among the various specialized student per- 
sonnel services that exist on most campuses. 
Suggestions that were made included: 


1. Achievement of centralized adminis- 
trative structure when possible. 

2. Holding of regular group meetings 
of all personnel officers on the cam- 
pus. 

. Encouragement of better understand- 
ing and respect for the services other 
specialists have to offer. 

4. Holding staffings of representative 
student cases on an inter-agency basis. 

. Encouraging social intercourse and 
visits among the various officcs. 

}. Having joint appointments or at least 
providing for joint consideration of 
an applicant. 

7. Placing specialists in other personnel 


units in training status from time to 
time. 

. Arranging to meet jointly as person- 
nel specialists with groups of faculty 
advisers. 

. Participating in the tackling of gen- 
eral education problems, e.g., curric- 
ulum, in association with other spe- 
cialists and the regular teaching 
faculty. 

. Appreciating the changing needs of 
students. 
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First Name or Last? 


by DANIEL SINICK 


OW TO ADDRESS a Client is a question the 

counselor might properly consider. ‘To 
a client the form of address may be a vital 
matter, for his name may symbolize his 
self. What he is called may further encrust 
the protective shell he, like each of us, wears, 
or it may gently penetrate to the meaty Me 
within. 

The counselor should realize that differ- 
ent clients react differently to different 
forms of address. The appellation that ap- 
peals to one may be a mountainous barrier 
to another. One man’s Mister is another's 
misnomer. 

The objection may be raised that coun- 
selors who naturally prefer the first or the 
last name might feel uncomfortable employ- 
ing a form of address somewhat alien to 
them. From one point of view this is pro- 
fessionally sound, for a warm counselor- 
client relationship may well depend upon 
the counselor's being himself. If it is to the 
client’s advantage, however, that he be 
addressed in a manner to which the coun- 
selor is unaccustomed, custom's shackles 
should be shattered. Set behavior patterns 
must be adapted to the needs of the client. 

Clues to the best client designation may 
be obtained before the client is seen. The 
case history generally provides signposts in- 
dicating the direction the counselor's form 
of address should take. One such signpost 
is the client’s age. An adolescent would 
probably be addressed by his first name, a 
client older than the counselor by his last 
name. Other signposts are sex, race, marital 
status, socio-economic, occupational, and 
educational status. Some of these signs 
are luminous, others so poorly legible they 
call upon the counselor’s keenest insight. 
In the matter of race, for example, a white 
counselor may want generally to address a 
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Negro by his surname in order to grant 
him the respect and dignity he is so often 
denied. Yet an understandably hypersensi- 
tive Negro client might better be addressed 
by his first name, lest he suspect insincerity 
in the use of his last. 

If no definite clues are gleaned from the 
case history or if the client is seen cold, the 
counselor could forgo any personalized 
greeting and bide his time. He could, if 
he wished, simply ask the client how he is 
usually addressed or how he would like to 
be addressed. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that such questions might stir up 
anxiety or feelings of inadequacy in clients 
so predisposed. When the client is intro- 
duced by the intake interviewer or someone 
else as Mr. Smith or just John, the counselor 
would greet him accordingly, but if he sub- 
sequently sees that the opposite appellation 
is more appropriate, he should make the 
necessary change. There is no counseling 
commandment that forbids changing names 
in midstream. 

Numerous clues to the appropriate ap- 
pellation evolve as the counseling goes on. 
Only one will be mentioned here, the early 
one provided by the client’s manner of 
addressing the counselor. His “Mr. Coun- 
selor” may be supplemented by a surplus 
of “Sir’s,” perhaps indicative of marked 
subservience or masked hostility. For either 
of these poisons of personality the best anti- 
dote may be “Mr. Client” in return, a kind 
of homeopathy. The client inwardly hostile 
will thus receive the respect he craves, the 
subservient soul the reassurance he needs. 
Though the hostile one may equally crave 
the intimacy of his first name, he will prob- 





Using the right name may 
facilitate successful counseling 








ably resent its premature use. For a sub- 
servient one whose overdependence stems 
from feelings of inadequacy, the ennobling 
last name may come too soon. Such a one 
may initially require the first name's 
warmth. 

The counselor should be aware of the 


possible meaning to the client of the way 
he is addressed. The counselor should be 
sensitive to the client’s needs in this respect 
and adaptable to them. Counseling is a 


chess game whose aim is the victory of the 
person on the other side of the board. Every 
move should be calculated to help him win. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 


in the training of counselors 


HARRY BEILIN 





HE TRAINERS OF counselors are often 

seeking techniques that will provide, 
within the academic setting, experiences 
which will contribute to the effectiveness of 
students who will ultimately take positions 
of responsibility in guidance programs. 

One of the more difficult understandings 
considered desirable involves a knowledge 
of the world of work. Reading the DOT 
and working through reams of occupational 
pamphlets and even having people come 
to talk about their occupations is a far cry 
from experiencing what the working world 
is like. One can, of course, suggest and 
even require that students in a training 
program obtain a few years of work experi- 
ence prior to counseling or, if they are 
teachers, spend a few summers working in 
a factory or business. Although this might 
in many cases be highly desirable, there may 
be limitations to making this a condition 
of graduation in most schools. 

One method of achieving a knowledge 
of the world of work is the utilization of 
the community occupational survey as a 
class project in a course in the study of oc- 
cupations. This has not often been utilized 
as a training technique in preparing coun- 
selors. This paper reports such a use. 

In the summer of 1952, the author sug- 
gested to an occupations class at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut that they might con- 
duct an occupational survey in the com- 
munity in which the University is situated. 
From the instructor’s point of view, as well 
as the students’, the project was designed to 
serve the purpose previously outlined, as 
well as to provide some first-hand experi- 
ence in getting to know how to conduct an 
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occupational survey, which was part of the 
regular course content. The class, which 
consisted of about fifteen students, chose 
from among its members a director and as- 
sistant director, with the instructor acting, 
or attempting to act, solely as a resource 
person. 

Luckily, the community of Storrs, in 
which the University is located, is small. 
It is primarily a University town and lacks 
manufacturing concerns that one would find 
in a larger community, but it has a surpris- 
ing diversity of business establishments. 
Since the project had to be conducted in a 
six-weeks period, it was necessary that the 
community be small. 

Committees were organized to discharge 
various responsibilities. They were as fol- 
lows: (1) The Instruments Committee de- 
vised the questionnaires and data sheets. 
(2) The Operations Committee determined 
the geographical boundaries of the com- 
munity to be surveyed; compiled lists of 
establishments to visit and noted these on 
separate cards; and made assignments for 
visits to project members. (3) A Research 
Committee searched out data concerning 
previous occupational surveys and supplied 
information to other committees that would 
be necessary in carrying out their own work. 
(4) Public Relations Committee contacted 
community leaders for support; made pos- 
ters for public distribution indicating the 
survey was to be made; and prepared radio 
and newspaper releases. (5) A Report 
Committee analyzed the data and wrote the 
final report. 





A college occupations class 
surveys a community's needs 








As is true in most research projects, a 
number of difficulties arose which made 
carrying on and completing the survey dif- 
ficult. Ways were found, however, to cope 
with them. Part of each day's class session 
was devoted to committee meetings or re- 
ports to the assembled group when this was 
necessary. Some of the committees also met 
daily outside of class. The collection of 
data by personal visit was completed in one 
day with each member of the class making 
approximately five visits. In evaluating the 
experience there were, of course, both posi- 
tive and negative feelings expressed by each 
participant. 


Positive Reports 


1. Better understanding of the world of 
work. This was expressed in one way or 
another by most of the participants. For 
example, one high school counselor wrote, 
“In one short afternoon I learned more 
about entry jobs for high school students 
than I have been able to acquire from sev- 
eral courses in guidance.” It was revealing 
to another teacher as well. She came to “a 
realization of the variety of jobs that exist 
in a small town.” Her eyes were opened 
with “a shocking realization of the fact that 
so little education is needed for job success 
in so many occupations. How are we go- 
ing to keep these boys and girls in school 
when once they appreciate this?” she asked. 

2. Committee work was a valuable ex- 


perience in itself. 


The participants enjoyed the social experiences 
of meeting after class over « cup of coffee to 
conduct committee business. 

They learned the value of the committee ap- 
proach as a way of getting things done. 

They learned from the experience of adjusting 
to other personalities, and compromising when 
this was necessary in order to contribute to group 
action. 

Value of the experience to the people who acted 
as group leaders. One said, “It was also quite 
an experience for me as a group leader and a 
good practical experience in group dynamics both 
for our committee and likewise for the entire 


class. 


3. They learned how to conduct an occu- 
pational survey. A number of students de- 
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clared an intention to conduct surveys in 
the communities where they teach. Others 
were aware of the limitations of conducting 
an occupational survey in their communi- 
ties and decided they wouldn't care to. One 
student felt that the occupational survey 
was a most effective means of drawing the 
community into closer relationship with 
the school. 

4. Some students said that they had ac- 
quired new skills in conducting the survey. 
Constructing questionnaires was one such 
skill, interviewing another. There was class 
discussion concerning the construction of an 
appropriate questionnaire, wording ques- 
tions, organizing the form, asking the ap- 
propriate questions, etc. The students also 
learned to use the DOT, not as an artificial 
exercise, but meaningfully as part of classi- 
fying the data collected in the survey. 

5. The students learned much that they 
could relay to their own students. This was 
both in actual information and in attitudes 
they had developed. One noted, “Reading 
about jobs in a textbook may provide oc- 
cupational information on a national level, 
but it does not provide information about 
the local scene that is of vital concern to 
the student.” Another wrote, “From this 
survey I have learned that we as educators 
have a definite challenge and responsibility. 
We must instill in children from grade one 
on up the need for assuming responsibility 
and the necessity for sticking to a task until 
it is completed. Children as well as adults 
must learn to be prompt, must learn how 
one person is dependent upon another, and 
that success takes work.” 


Negative Reports 


There were, of course, aspects of the 
course that could have been better, and the 
participants were quick to reflect them. 

1. There was almost unanimous feeling 
that a six-week period was too short to plan 
and carry out a survey of this sort. In this 
the author concurs. It would be difficult 
to say what would be a more adequate 
peried, since this should be determined 
by the size of the community to be surveyed, 
the size of the class, and the nature of the 
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group that would conduct the survey, as 
well as the character of enterprises in the 
community. 

There should be sufficient time to con- 
duct a pilot study and sufficient time after 
the completion of the report to discuss the 
results. 

2. There seemed to be some agreement 
that a different type of organization would 
have been profitable. It was felt that the 
instructor should be the survey director 
and there should not be an assistant direc- 
tor. The author agrees that in most cases 
the instructor should be the director, but 
that there should be a student assistant 
director to coordinate activities among com- 
mittees. In some cases where more time is 
available, it may be appropriate to have a 
student director, but this should be deter- 
mined by the character of the group and 
the prior experience of the members of 
the group. There should also be an at- 
tempt to get equitable distribution among 
committees. In this survey there were 
many on some committees and few on 
others. 

3. One 


commented that there 
should be an opportunity for each partici- 


student 
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pant to learn the techniques used in all 
groups. The possibility that there might 
be a comment like this was foreseen by the 
instructor, and a number of class sessions 
were held in which committee work was 
reported, but the comments which did re- 
sult indicate that vicarious experience is 
no substitute for real experience. 

4. There was comment by one member 
of the group that this was too advanced an 
undertaking for a first course in occupa- 
tions. This person felt there should be 
two courses—one, a book-learning course; 
the second, a field-work course organized 
around the occupational survey. The an- 
swer to this would probably lie in the nature 
of the institution and the extent to which 
it would be thought feasible to fragment its 
program. 

On the whole, one might conclude that 
this type of experience in a counselor-train- 
ing program would be extremely valuable 
as a means for providing the many learn- 
ings indicated. One should not forget, too, 
that the learning experiences will come not 
only to the students, but also to the instruc- 
tor, a virtue that no counselor-trainer can 
afford to overlook. 





GUIDANCE is CENTRAL 


in Sweden's new school plan 


O° May 26, 1950, the Swedish Parlia- 
ment passed the School Reform Act, 
a bill which consisted of about 600 large 
printed pages. The role of vocational guid- 
ance for school youth was greatly expanded 
under this plan, especially for the 13 to 15 
year age bracket, and should be of real 
interest to guidance people generally. 

First a word about the bill itself. This 
legislation had behind it more than ten 
years of preparatory work. Scores of edu- 
cational experts, officials, economists, so- 
ciologists, and civic and political leaders 
participated in the study, which extended 
over a decade. The results were published 
in a series of reports running to more than 
5,000 pages. It was said to be “the most 
profound and perhaps also the most compre- 
hensive study that has ever been made of a 
country’s educational system.” 

The School Reform Act outlines a long- 
term plan. It will not be carried out im- 
mediately, but will be achieved over a 
generation. Its aim is to meet the needs 
of the community more realistically, more 
flexibly, and effectively with regard to pre- 
paring the student for his career. 

In 1951 and 1952 headway was made in 
putting many of the changes into effect, 
and a 79-page printed report, Vocational 
Guidance and the Schools, was issued re- 
cently setting forth the central place of 
guidance in the new scheme.! 

Heretofore a distinguishing feature of the 
Swedish school system has been that it has 
embraced a goodly number of parallel types 
of schools. These can be considered in two 
main categories: The elementary school 
where instruction is received from teachers 
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from the teachers’ training colleges, and in 
which instruction in English is not given 
until near the end of the course; and the 
secondary schools, where emphasis is on a 
more academic curriculum. 

Under the school reform act, all basic 
education will be centered in a new “Com- 
prehensive School” (Enhetsskola). It will 
embrace nine years of work and be sub- 
divided into three levels. It should be 
noted that within the structure of the new 
comprehensive school the role of occupa- 
tional study will be greatly expanded 
throughout all the grades, and particularly 
at the upper level. 

In Sweden compulsory school attendance 
is prescribed from the seventh through the 
fourteenth year. A pupil who does not 
finish by then must attend school until the 
end of the school year in which he reaches 
the age of 15. 

The child at the first level—grades one 
to three—has “practical work” introduced 
into his subject matter gradually. “Educa- 
tional handicrafts” is a peculiar Swedish 
creation which has also influenced educa- 
tion in other countries. “Practical work” 
is coordinated with a teaching of the three 
R's and includes at the introductory level 
clay-modeling, exercises in needlework and 
woodwork, small handicrafts, practical 
housecraft, including simple cookery, for 
boys and girls alike. 

In the middle level—grades four to six— 
handicrafts receive a greater emphasis. Boys 
concentrate on woodwork, with perhaps oc- 
casional cardboard work and metal-work, 
and the girls on various housecrafts and 
needlework, gardening, care of clothes and 
handicrafts of a utilitarian nature. In the 
fifth year English is also introduced into the 
curriculum as a required subject. 

In the upper level—grades seven to nine— 
occupational orientation is increasingly 
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stressed, the object being to set up a differ- 
entiation process upon which further school- 
ing or direct entry in some form of useful 
work largely rests. 

In the seventh year, while there are sev- 
eral compulsory subjects, a wider latitude 
is offered in selection of courses in practical 
work as electives, such as weaving, metal- 
work, mechanical drawing, needlework, and 
gardening. A few hours of work each week 
are devoted to school work of the pupil's 
own choice. 

Also in the seventh year approximately 
one period a week is spent studying occu- 
pations. They are studied systematically 
and the course is designed to cover the 
major fields of work in a school year. 
While this is only a bird's-eye view of the 
world of work, it orients the student to 
think seriously about this important sub- 
ject. The use of film strips and motion 
pictures centered about occupations is also 
introduced at the seventh year level, and 
their increasing use during the next three 
years is encouraged. 

Each student has a record-card which 
follows him through the grades, in which 
all his teachers successively note down his 
traits, aptitudes, and characteristics. The 
doctors likewise make entries on it regard- 
ing mental and physical health. 

In the eighth year an intensification of 
occupational orientation takes place. A 
course which may roughly be described as 
“practical occupational guidance” is in- 
troduced. This course is to be taught by 
a special “work guidance teacher” (yrkes- 
valslarare) who is not only thoroughly con- 
versant with teaching in school but also 
spends part of the year with the Swedish 
Employment Service. He is especially 
trained for the guidance and placement 
of the young. His dual role of functioning 
in the schools and employment service is 
supposed to qualify him in a special way 
to serve both spheres effectively. 

In the eighth year the time spent on 
studying occupations is nearly doubled. 


Field trips, films, and special talks help to 
orient the student more thoroughly ,with 
the survey of fields of work. The boys are 
given individual talks by their teachers, and 
encouraged to explore their aptitudes. 
They are given wide latitude in choosing 
subjects such as draftsmanship, engineering, 
and workshop practice. The girls are 
given instruction in the buying and nature 
of goods, knowledge and care of the home, 
and child-care. 

At the critical ninth and final year of 
the comprehensive school the pupil is on 
an occupational threshold, as it were. The 
process of pupil differentiation on ability 
levels begins in a way in the fifth year with 
the introduction of English into the curric- 
ulum, and it increases each year thereafter. 
The pupil must now make at least a prelim- 
inary choice, or he is assisted in making a 
tentative one. 

“The period of compulsory schooling 
must be so adjusted that it can become a 
time of preparation for the choice of an 
occupation and lead gradually on into train- 
ing for a vocation. For the pupils it must 
be not only the final point of vantage com- 
manding a view of the many different roads 
out into life, but also a place of work, where 
they can try out their strength for the oc- 
cupation or occupational group that has 
taken hold upon their interest,” wrote Dr. 
Ingemar During, a member of the Swedish 
School Commission. 

So in the ninth year a differentiation of 
students into streams is introduced accord- 
ing to the type of career that they have in 
view. The students who plan to go on to 
gymnasium and college are put in group 
9-G. Usually they have had English, Ger- 
man, and the more academic type of elec- 
tives. Possibly 30 to 40 per cent may be 
expected to fall into this group, the per- 
centage differing with the area. 

Students who have not been able to make 
up their minds vocationally are put in 
group 9-A, and they are encouraged to take 
further courses in practical and humanistic 
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subjects, or any special type of courses 
which will help them to arrive at a decision. 
More than the difference in subjects be- 
tween 9-G and 9-A is the difference in the 
tempo of the school work, due chiefly to 
the higher level of talent found in 9-G. 

The third group is 9-Y (“Y” for Yrke 
or “trade”’), the “vocational stream” wherein 
the pupils devote the greater part of their 
time to occupational theory and practice. 
The only compulsory subjects for this cate- 
gory are Swedish, civics, and hygiene. ‘The 
rest of the time the pupil can devote to 
whatever field attracts him most, although 
he can make further study of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry if he wishes. 

(Rather than going into the ninth class of 
the comprehensive school, pupils in some 
cases transfer to special types of schools: 
trade-schools, practical middle schools, and 
girls’ schools.) 

The pupils in 9-Y are divided into two 
main groups. The first group is made up of 
pupils who have chosen a type of occupa- 
tion which can be entered immediately 
after finishing the ninth year. These stu- 
dents are given preparatory vocational train- 
ing. Productive work in that field is given 
prominence as the most important subject 
and during the year the students are 
groomed for entry into occupational life. 

The second group is comprised of pupils 
who have not chosen an occupation or have 
selected one that they cannot enter until 
maturer years. They are given less special- 
ized practical training. This group will put 
in a 40-hour week with occupational prac- 
tice running 20-24 hours a week, occupa- 
tional theory 4-6 hours, and general sub- 
jects, physical training, and games about 
10 hours. Optional subjects include lan- 
guages and allied subjects. In some locali- 
ties these students are divided into two 
groups. The first group comes to school 
from Mondays through Wednesdays, the 
second group from Thursdays through 
Saturdays. On the days when not in school, 
the pupils have occupational practice with 
some firm. If two students are assigned one 
place of work, the firm can count on having 
a learner present every day. 

For the students in 9-Y who seem to have 
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especial difficulty in making up their minds 
about an occupation, the School Commis- 
sion feels they should be set to general 
practical tasks in different occupational 
spheres. Meanwhile the instruction should 
be calculated to create within the pupils 
an interest in productive work in general 
and to teach them general knowledge that 
should be useful in various occupations. 

Assignments, field trips, and study for this 
group are so arranged that the pupils gain 
insight and experience in types of work in 
a substantial number of occupational 
spheres. Knowledge of tools, equipment, 
and machines that are found in some of the 
most ordinary occupational fields such as 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, handicraft 
trades, food trades, and the like, is given 
them. The pupils examine with care ma- 
chines which are commonplace in certain 
trades: electrical equipment and devices, 
motor-vehicles, basic workshop machines, 
electric irons and cookers, milking ma- 
chines, and all kinds of farm equipment. 
This type of examination and study has 
been found to stimulate occupational in- 
terest. 

These students are also given knowledge 
of, and work with, common occupational 
materials such as wood, metals, textiles, 
brick, and the like. They are also taught 
how to read ordinary building and work- 
shop drawings. They are instructed in 
making simple calculations with reference 
to various types of work. 

Students who find it difficult to arrive at 
a choice of work are also given as far as 
possible practical occupational experience 
in commerce and industry, or even in civil 
service. Those who have not made a choice 
receive opportunities to occupy different 
jobs so as to try different occupations. 
These jobs are assigned them in the sphere 
for which they have the most interest, or 
the greatest promise. While these students 
will not get the intensive training that 
those will who have chosen their occupa- 
tions, they will at least come into direct 
contact with a wide range of trades and 
occupations 

The aim of the general practical training 
of the ninth year is to impart not only 
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greater manual dexterity to pupils, but to 
create a feeling of self-confidence in those 
pupils who have developed late or possess 
certain inhibitions. For them, the practical 
occupational training of the ninth year 
(which coincides with their 15th or 16th 
age year) should be one of both maturing 
and transition, vocationally speaking, be- 
tween the basic schooling and actual entry 
into an occupation. The amount of oc- 
cupational floundering under this system 
should be minimal. 

In the new comprehensive school, the 
ninth and last year will be more of an in- 
troduction to something new than a round- 
ing off of the old. The Swedish school sys- 
tem cannot be compared directly with that 
of the United States as it has many elements 
that have no counterpart either in this 
country or Britain, such as the gymna- 
sium. 

In all of this matter of choosing a voca- 
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tion, the widest possible latitude is given 
the student to choose his career, if it is 
commensurate with his ability. Owing to 
the great number of schools in Sweden 
which would be on a par with the American 
technical institute, the country has always 
had a large reservoir of trained skill in all 
phases of mechanical work and industry. 

As stated before, this School Reform Act 
will not be able to be put into effect over 
night, but substantial headway has been 
made already in two-and-a-half years, and 
it is felt that by 1970 the plan in its en- 
tirety will be pretty well established. 

Its great aim is not so much to raise the 
educational level of a country which al- 
ready has the world’s lowest illiteracy rate, 
but to provide the growing industrial ma- 
chine with skilled and happy workers. 
Every effort is being made to channel abil- 
ity, aptitude, and training to provide for 
a maximum of job satisfaction. 








COMPONENTS 


of Vocational Adjustment 


HE GROWTH OF interest in vocational ad- 

justment work with adults is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Prior to 1946, 
most guidance agencies concentrated upon 
placement activities in their work with 
adults, and upon vocational counseling in 
dealing with younger people. Little effort 
was made to span this gap in service until 
1946 when the resumption of immigration 
and the demands of veterans for vocational 
counseling made it necessary to deal with 
questions of job satisfaction and adjust- 
ment to work. The need to develop new 
techniques for vocational work with adults 
was recognized in the International Labor 
Office’s 1948 survey of vocational guidance 
activities throughout the world. Their re- 
port stressed the importance of providing 
skilled vocational counseling to adults in 
the labor market. 

There are few programs yet designed to 
deal with vocational adjustment problems. 
This paper discusses the framework and 
components of one such program—that of 
the Jewish Vocational Service of Chicago. 

The character and composition of current 
Jewish Vocational Service applicant loads 
differ markedly from those of the pre-war 
and immediate post-war years. A greater 
proportion are adults who require assistance 
in adjusting to work or adapting to specific 
job situations. To meet the needs of appli- 
cants facing such problems the Chicago 
Jewish Vocational Service is developing its 
vocational guidance program in two direc- 
tions. First, it is experimenting with situa- 
tional techniques to permit analysis and 
modification of vocational attitudes and be- 
havior not amenable to change through con- 
ventional interviewing methods. Second, 
it focuses upon vocational patterns and the 
psycho-social factors influencing vocational 
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adjustment. Underlying the program is the 
assumption that vocational adjustment is 
achieved through satisfying personal and 
emotional needs in a work situation. In- 
sight and/or emotional adjustment are not 
considered necessary prerequisites for ac- 
ceptance of vocational guidance. 

The development of the program was 
based upon work done at the Chicago JVS 
by Walter A. Lurie [2] and upon studies by 
Roethlisberger [3] and Friend and Haggard 
(1). Their work indicates the importance 
of the psycho-social frame of reference and 
the desirability of developing criteria of 
vocational adjustment specific to the indi- 
vidual being counseled. Lurie’s study illus- 
trates the significance of individual voca- 
tional patterns in analyzing vocational ad- 
justment. Friend and Haggard relate voca- 
tional adjustment to generalized work atti- 
tudes brought by the individual to the job 
and specific elements in the work situation. 
Roethlisberger points to the primacy of feel- 
ings and attitudes to the work situation as 
contrasted with objective changes in the 
work environment. Their conclusion, that 
generalized criteria of vocational adjust- 
ment cannot be utilized in working with 
individuals parallels similar conclusions 
reached in studies of morale and motiva- 
tion in industry. 

Our program follows Friend and Haggard 
in defining vocational adjustment as “the 
balance between the satisfaction which an 
individual demands from work and his 
ability to derive satisfaction from work.” 
It is considered the resultant of an indi- 
vidual’s vocational patterns and his evalua- 
tion of concrete factors in the work situa- 
tion. Motivation and the meaning of work 
to the individual concerned are determi- 
nants of his adjustment in a work situation. 

The objective of our work with indi- 
viduals is vocational adjustment. Coun- 
seling, guidance, or placement are sub-goals 
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in the process. The criterion for success 
or failure of vocational counseling is the de- 
gree to which it facilitates individual ad- 
justment to work within the limits imposed 
by characteristic vocational patterns and 
socio-economic factors. 

The field of vocational guidance com- 
prises all vocational problems faced by in- 
dividuals of any age group in their choice, 
preparation for, or adjustment to work. It 
would involve the use of situational and 
attitudinal components as well as commonly 
accepted vocational counseling techniques. 

The following hypotheses, based upon 
Walter Lurie’s pioneer work, are funda- 
mental to the Chicago Jewish Vocational 
Service program: 


1. Characteristic Vocational Patterns. 
Each individual has a characteristic voca- 
tional pattern which reflects his personality 
structure and the manner in which his needs 
and desires are incorporated in work situa- 
tions. The pattern is operative in all voca- 
tional aspects, from choice through occu- 
pational planning and on-the-job adjust- 
ment. It is an integrated and organized 
whole based upon the patterning of under- 
lying dynamic traits. Changes in any one 
component will, if of sufficient magnitude, 
restructure the vocational pattern. The as- 
pects of a vocational pattern are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The meaning of work to the individual. 

2. Ability to derive satisfaction from work— 

motivation. 

Mobilization of energy in a work situation. 
Capacity to adjust to inter-personal relations 
on-the-job. 

5. Positive and negative work identifications. 

6. Ability to adjust to work pressures. 


The most significant of these is the mean- 
ing of work to the individual. In so far as 
work expresses the goals and aspirations of 
a given individual, the meaning of work to 
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him detefmines the characteristic nature of 
his vocational pattern, its rigidity or flexi- 
bility, and the extent to which it meets his 
personal needs. Second in importance are 
motivation and the ability to mobilize and 
use energy constructively in a work situa- 
tion. It may be assumed that this is based 
upon conceptions of role and evaluations 
of work situations. Both, in turn, are func- 
tions of the vocational pattern. It would 
appear, therefore, that the extent to which 
an individual uses his energy constructively 
in a work situation is dependent in a large 
measure upon the meaning which work has 
to him. 

2. Vocational Adjustment Is Not a Di- 
rect Function of Personal Adjustment. A 
satisfactory vocational adjustment may oc- 
cur independently or as the result of per- 
sonal adjustment. Conversely, personal ad- 
justment need not necessarily lead to voca- 
tional adjustment. Tie correlation be- 
tween these activity sectors is determined by 
underlying personality dynamics and the 
extent to which ego dynamisms play a role 
in a given vocational pattern. Either may 
help or hinder the other type of adjustment. 

3. Individual Vocational Goals and 
Patterns Reflect Cultural Forces. Voca- 
tional patterns, including attitudes toward 
work and characteristic work methods, re- 
sult from the cross fertilization of cultural 
goals and individual life experience. Levels 
of aspiration and anticipated job satisfac- 
tion are individual functions of a sub-cul- 
tural occupational value system. They are 
molded by the psychological environment to 
conform to specific needs. The intrinsic 
meaning of work expresses, therefore, the 
relationship between the vocational pattern 
and accepted occupational goal of a given 
culture. 

4. Learning to Work Is a Complex De 
velopmental Process. Ability to work is a 
learned process. Its roots are laid in the 
developing vocational pattern of the indi- 
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vidual. With maturation established, work 
attitudes and patterns are based upon ex- 
pectations of the satisfactions and values to 
be derived from work. Negative and posi- 
tive identifications play a vital part. The 
corollary is the hypothesis that vocational 
adjustment is dependent upon “learning to 
work” and can therefore be taught and 
developed. 

5. Adequate Job Performance Is De- 
pendent upon the Vocational Pattern and 
Possession of Sufficient Ability to Meet 
Minimal Job Requirements. The work of 
the United States Employment Service indi- 
cates that there do not exist unique patterns 
of abilities necessary for a given job or posi- 
tion. Instead, it appears that for each job 
there exists minimal critical job require- 
ments and that inability of an individual 
to meet these job requirements increases the 
probability of failure. If this concept is 
valid, it follows that vocational tests and 
ability profiles serve primarily as indicators 
of failure. The probability of success is 
determined by personality and motivational 
factors operating through the vocational 


pattern, assuming that minimal job require- 
ments are met. 

If this viewpoint is adopted, the criteria 
for evaluating vocational guidance is the 
prediction of failure rather than the predic- 


tion of success. In using this approach, it 
is necessary to avoid the semantic fallacy of 
assuming that all manifestations of a given 
occupation are similar, namely, that engi- 
neering in firm A is similar to engineering 
in firm B or that sales engineering requires 
a generalized pattern of specific abilities 
or that all one legged men are, ipso facto, 
assemblers. 


Preceding paragraphs have described the 
hypotheses underlying a program. The 
rest of the article describes the program in 
action. It consists of the following: 


1. Vocational Counseling and Place- 
ment. Vocational counseling and _place- 
ment methods are similar to those used in 
other Jewish Vocational Services. They 
focus upon vocational plans and vocational 
adjustment problems using interviewing 
and situational techniques to deal with per- 
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sonal and socio-economic factors operative 
in the vocational area. Casework tech- 
niques and knowledge of psycho-dynamics 
are employed to facilitate client understand- 
ing of the emotional and reality components 
of vocational plans. Placement takes into 
account the meaning of work to the indi- 
vidual, the derivation of job satisfaction, 
and adjustment to work. The entire proc- 
ess stresses preparation for and adaptation 
to employment, using as the criterion of 
success the degree to which clients are 
helped to resolve their vocational problems. 

2. Employment Counseling. The Em- 
ployment counseling program is designed to 
promote on-the-job adjustment of employed 
applicants. Interviews deal with the voca- 
tional pattern, psycho-social factors in the 
work situation, the type of work done, and 
concrete working conditions influencing the 
derivation of work satisfaction or other 
aspects of the vocational pattern. Voca- 
tional plans may involve attitudinal 
changes, referral for psychotherapy, job 
transfer, employer visits, or the develop- 
ment of training programs. 

3. Guided Work Experience Program. 
The guided work experience program is 
designed to facilitate the transition to em- 
ployment of individuals who possess some 
motivation and some ability to work. De- 
pending upon the degree of motivation and 
the type of vocational pattern presented, 
an individual will either be placed in the 
Work Trial Program or the Vocational 
Adjustment Center. 


The Work Trial Program: In the Work Trial 
Program clients of the Chicago Jewish Voca- 
tional Service are placed in selected jobs in 
private industry. Firms agree to keep these 
individuals for a period of two to four weeks 
and to pay prevailing wages for the job. 
Throughout the work trial experience clients 
receive vocational counseling. Observations 
of on the job behavior are made by JVS field 
men. Reports are received from foremen and 
personnel departments. The material so 
gathered is used by the counselor to assist 
the client to develop positive work patterns. 
The Vocational Adjustment Center: The 
Vocational Adjustment Center is designed 
specifically to help vocationally handicapped 
individuals adjust to work. This is done by 
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diagnosing and evaluating the vocational pat- 
tern and stimulating the formation of a “work 
personality” conducive to job adjustment. 

The Vocational Adjustment Center attempts 
to reproduce customary industrial work con- 
ditions with respect to wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of work. Applicants receive no spe- 
cific job training. Each applicant’s work be- 
havior is analyzed to determine the personal 
and environmental factors facilitating or limit- 
ing vocational adjustment. Individual work 
programs geared to the applicant’s psycho- 
logical needs are then developed in coopera- 
tion with psychiatric, casework, and medical 
services. 


4. Work Test Center. Still a pilot pro- 
gram, the Work Test Center is a workshop 
designed to answer specific questions re- 
garding psychological functioning in a work 
situation. It deals with such questions aris- 
ing from the vocational counseling process 
as: Can this person work alone? Can he 
work under authoritative supervision? Can 
he adapt to mounting tension? Can he ad- 
just to shifting pressures? Applicants will 
be in the Work Test Center for a period 
of one to two weeks, receiving a nominal 
salary. Testing programs will be de- 
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veloped on an individual basis using ac- 
tivities comparable to the type of work in 
which the applicant will presumably find 
employment. 


Summary 


Growing interest in human relations in 
industry, an increasing proportion of older 
workers, and high level employment point 
to the importance of vocational adjustment 
services for adults. Current methods and 


assumptions of vocational guidance are not 
adapted to vocational adjustment work. 
The use of situational techniques is ex- 
plored. The vocational adjustment pro- 
gram of the Jewish Vocational Service of 
Chicago is described and the hypotheses 
upon which it is based presented. 
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Vocational Guidance as a 


CONTINUUM 


by SIMON S. OLSHANSKY 





Choice, preparation, placement, and 
progress should be a unitary process 





A THE RECOGNITION of the importance 
of vocational guidance grows, there 
is increasing need for the re-examination of 
some of its principles and practices. Voca- 
tional guidance is defined as a process of 
assisting the individual to choose an occu- 
pation, prepare for, enter upon, and pro- 
gress in it. This definition would suggest 
that vocational guidance should be a con- 
tinuum, rather than as it generally exists 
today, a group of discrete operations. In 
fact, many agencies and schools have insti- 
tutionalized these discrete operations for- 
mally into separate processes, without any 
practical unification. 

The result of the compartmentalization 
of what should be a unitary process into 
many responsibilities, carried out either by 
separate individuals or agencies has often 
been unfortunate. The bulk of attention 
has naturally fallen on job choice since in a 
sense it is the easiest term to isolate and 
control. Moreover, it lends itself best of 
all to academic study and research. By 
and large, the other three terms (prepara- 
tion, placement, and progress) have re- 
ceived cursory treatment. Just consider, to 
take one example, how much attention has 
been given to interest tests. Consider, too, 
the scant attention given to the objective 
conditions which one experiences after job 
choice is made. 

What is recommended here is that voca- 
tional guidance be considered a continuum 
with responsibility centralized and placed 
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on a single individual. In this way, each 
term of the continuum would be considered 
of equal importance. The result of such 
reconstruction of practice in vocational 
guidance may be initially chaotic, but ul- 
timately it would produce a richness in the 
whole process that would make the present 
thinking appear barren and unimaginative. 

If one says such responsibility is too much 
for one individual, the answer is that this 
concept of continuum is now the policy of 
many state vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies. The same counselor within these 
agencies works with the client from job 
choice to the placement follow-up. True, 
the counselor has one great advantage, for 
he can purchase any required service, such 
as psychological testing, medical examina- 
tion, surgery, prosthesis, school training, in- 
cluding college or technical schools, books, 
supplies, transportation and even board and 
room, if there is economic need. 

What are the advantages of this unifica- 
tion? 

One, job choice is realistic, based on abili- 
ties, capacities, and interests, and most im- 
portant of all on a practical plan of achiev- 
ing fulfillment. 

Two, we become acutely aware of the 
meaning of preparation in term of dura- 
tion and cost. The transition from job 
choice to preparation has often been left to 
chance and accident. Job choice is an idle 
luxury, unless there are funds available to 
implement preparation for the selected job. 
Job choice too often means no choice at all 
unless training can be assured at a price 
trainees can afford. The report of the 
President's Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion (1947) is illuminating on this problem. 

Three, we realize that full employment 
is basic to job choice—unless there is a job 
in the field for which one trains then frus- 
tration rather than success is the outcome. 
Finally, we become aware of all kinds of 
real obstacles existing in a real world, and 
we become aware of the pressing need to 
study these obstacles with a view to their 
elimination. 

Thus, vocational guidance becomes a 
vital process rooted in the facts, problems, 
and values of every day life. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 





New Association Officers 
for 1953-1954 


Donald Kitch, Chief of the California 
State Department of Education’s Bureau 
of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
is the new President-Elect of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and 
Willa Norris, Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Guidance and Counselor 
Training, Michigan State College, is the 
new Treasurer. Dr. Kitch will be the 
1954-1955 President of the organization. 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation and the American College Per- 
sonnel Association were the only Divisions 
of APGA which held elections in March. 
New officers of NVGA are: President, Clar- 
ence C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Co- 
operative Educational Services, Northern 
Westchester County, New York. Vice- 
President, Clifford Froehlich, Department 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. Treasurer, Clarence W. Failor, 
Department of Education, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. Trustees, William C. 
Cottle, Professor of Education, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, and Blanche B. Paul- 
son, Bureau of Counseling Services, Chicago 
Public Schools. 

Officers elected by ACPA are: President, 
Gordon V. Anderson, Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of 
Texas, Austin. Vice-President, Marcia 
Edwards, Assistant Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Executive Council, Willard W. Blaesser, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington; Wil- 
liam G. Craig, Dean of Students, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; E. H. Hopkins, 
Associate Dean of the Faculties, George 
Washington University, St. Louis; Harold 
B. Pepinsky, Director of Research, Occupa- 
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tional Opportunities Service, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; and Jessie L. Rhul- 
man, Associate Professor of Psychology, Uni 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

ACPA Delegates elected to the APGA 
Assembly are: D. D. Feder, Edward S. 
Bordin, Mitchell Dreese, Lysle W. Croft, 
Robert B. Kamm, Dewey B. Stuit, Hilda 
S. Threlkeld, Paul McMinn, Robert S. 
Waldrop, O. R. Hendrix, E. H. Hopkins, 
Lawrence A. Riggs, Dean S. Newhouse, Paul 
Burnham, Norman O. Frederickson, Joan 
Fiss Bishop, Irwin A. Berg, Leona Felsted 
Jones, Donald R. Mallett, John C. Cleven- 
ger, A. A. Wellck, Marna V. Brady. 

Delegate Assembly members elected by 
NVGA are: Roy N. Anderson, Virginia 
Bailard, Ella Stephens Barrett, Mary Basso, 
Douglas Blocksma, Leona Buchwald, Rob- 
ert C. Cole, Marguerite Coleman, Mary 
Corre, Harold Cottingham, Rex Cunliffe, 
Salvatore DiMichael, Gertrude Forrester, 
Raymond Hatch, C. L. Henderson, John O. 
Hershey, S. C. Hulslander, Delbert Jerome, 
Arthur Jones, Walter Johnson, E. G. Ken- 
nedy, Edward Landy, H. B. McDaniel, 
Leonard Miller, George Mowrer, Evelyn 
Murray, Paul Polmantier, Roland Ross, 
George S. Speer, Frank Sievers, Charles 
Thompson, Glen Weaver, Elizabeth Wilson, 
Barbara Wright, Wendell Yeo, Marguerite 
W. Zapoleon, Eleanor Zeis. 


N.V.G.A. Regional 
Conference 


“Counseling in this Changing World” 
will be the theme of a Regional Institute to 
be held by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association chapters of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia on 
Saturday, May 16. Meetings of the all-day 
conference will take place at the School of 
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Government, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from Helen 
Ringe, Publicity Chairman, 1503 30th 
Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 





letters from 


OUR READERS 


To the Editor: 

This is a comment I should have liked to make, if 
discussion time had permitted, at one of the Con- 
vention panels in Chicago. At that panel the idea 
was voiced that current research on occupational 
choice might better be directed toward environ- 
mental chance factors, since they far outweigh choice 
in determining vocational decisions. 

It seems to me that ‘this whole matter of occupa- 
tional choice can be viewed in better perspective if 
we look at it in the light of the age-old philosophic 
over choice vs. chance. It has been, 





controversy 


and still is, a moot problem as to how much our 
lives are dependent upon chance (or, as some be- 
lieve, fate or determinism) and how much upon 
choice or free will. The cogitations of philosophers 
up to the present day leave us with little more than 


a conjecture that both chance and choice operate 
in our lives. 

This is not an academic problem like the one 
about how many angels could stand on the point of 
a pin. There are real, though still intangible, angles 
to this very down-to-earth dilemma. Like most 
dilemmas, this can be resolved through emphasis 
on one point or the other. Sociologists would no 
doubt emphasize the environmental factors. And 
many others would agree that society should in 
greater measure control the operation of chance. 

For the counselor concerned with individuals, 
however, the emphasis must be on as much choice 
as is available. In man’s struggle toward some 
degree of mastery over the universe, his most potent 
weapon has been his capacity to choose freely 
amongst alternative courses of action. The coun- 
selor’s role is to provide an atmosphere which will 
release or develop an individual’s capacity to choose. 
If properly performed, this role should help to 
maximize sélf-selective factors and minimize factors 
environmentally imposed. 

The role of researchers on occupational choice 
then becomes clear. Leaving research on the for- 
tuitous factors of the world around us to sociologists 
and others, counseling researchers should continue 
to direct their efforts toward those drives within the 
individual, be they conscious or unconscious, which 
in part influence his choice of an occupation. 
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Having made my comment, I should like to add 
a suggestion based upon my suspicion that I am not 
the only one who has come away from a convention 
with thoughts perforce left unsaid. At a conven- 
tion, discussion from the floor has an unavoidably 
low ceiling. Could not the columns of this Journal 
be thrown open to such thoughts and after- 
thoughts? If that were done, a convention could 
become, like counseling itself, less a finite event 
than a continuous process of growth. 
DANIEL SINICK 
New York City 





notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


e The Central Indiana Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association met 
at the Student Union Building of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, on March 13. Seventy-five mem- 
bers attended from Muncie, Bloomington, 
Indianapolis, Vigo County, and the city 
schools of Terre Haute. The program was 
furnished by the Wabash Valley branch of 
the American Chemical Association. A 
panel including members employed by Du- 
Pont, Commercial Sc lvents, Pfizer Chemical, 
Visking, and the Indiana State Teachers 
College Science Department discussed “Vo- 
cational Oppori:nicies in Science and Their 
Requirements.” The discussion which 
followed indicated a growing interest in the 
common problems of the schools in rela- 
tion to scientific occupational needs. 

e “A Clinical Analysis of Recorded Inter- 
views, and an Evaluation of the Method 
Using Various Kinds of Problems” was the 
topic for the March 17 meeting of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Guidance and Personnel 
Association. A panel chaired by Richard 
Byrne, Director of Counseling Training, 
College of Education, University of Mary- 
land, discussed the use of live recordings in 
handling specific problems. Panel mem- 
bers were: Max Baer, National Director, 
Vocational Service Bureau and Youth Or- 
ganization, B’nai B'rith; Mitchell Dresse, 
Dean, College of General Studies, George 
Washington University; and John Gustad, 
Director, University Counseling Center, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Md. 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





ARNOLD W. Embree, President of the 
American School Counselors Association, 
has moved from St. Joseph, Missouri, where 
he was Supervisor of Guidance Services, to 
St. Clair High School, St. Clair, Michigan. 


S. NorMAN FEINGOLD, Executive Director 
of the Jewish Vocational Service of Greater 
Boston and President of the Greater Boston 
Vocational Guidance Association, has ac- 
cepted membership on the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 


Harvey H. Jorpan, Associate Dean and 
Director of Placement of the University of 
Illinois College of Engineering, will be hon- 
ored at a dinner May 15 in Urbana, Illinois. 
He retires this summer after 42 years at the 
University, 19 of them in his present posts. 
The College will present to the University 


the Jordan Fund, income from which will 
support an annual cash award to outstand- 
ing senior engineering students. 


Lyte M. Spencer, President of Science 
Research Associates of Chicago, went to 
Hawaii late in March to advise the Terri- 
tory’s Commissioners of Public Instruction 
of the results of an attitude survey his com- 
pany has made of Hawaiian educators. 


In a realignment of administrative re- 
sponsibility at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Leo F. Smitn has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Instruction, ALFRED A. 
Jouns is the new Director of Student Per- 
sonnel, and LaureNce Lipsett is the new 
head of the Institute’s Counseling Center. 


Joun W. Henperson, formerly with 
Michigan State College, is now Educational 
Consultant at the Provost Marshal General 
School, Camp Gordon, Georgia. 


Vicror E. Ricks, former Dean of Stu- 
dents, State University Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Assistant Professor of Education and 
Teacher Education Advisor at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Psychiatrists and Psychologists Pose 
Question: Is Psychotherapy Medical 
Practice? 


The difference of opinion between the 
professions of medicine and psychology 
over the question of whether emotional 
difficulties are medical problems received 
a recent airing when a bill designed to 
modify the New York medical practices 
act was introduced into the New York 
State legislature near the end of February. 
The bill, which died in committee, would 
have defined medicine as the “diagnosis 
and treatment of all physical and mental 
conditions.” 

The fact that such a definition could be 
used to restrict the activities of all non- 
physicians serving in the field of mental 
health has been noted in the press and in 
statements of leading members of the 
American Psychological Association. On 
March 8 Rollo May, Chairman of the Joint 
Council of New York State Psychologists 
on Legislation, pointed out that: “ ‘Mental 
conditions”: is a term that is impossible to 
define. A great part of the work of teachers, 
social workers, and clergymen as well as 
psychologists deals with ‘mental conditions,’ 
as do intelligence tests, vocational tests, 
guidance, and so on.” On the same day, 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Psychological Association unanimously re- 
solved that it is “opposed to legislation 
restricting to any one profession the appli- 
cation -of psychological techniques and 
knowledge. Public welfare demands that 
such services be the joint responsibility of 
many professions, including psychology, 
medicine, education, the ministry, and so- 
cial work, and should not be limited to any 
one of them.” 

The American Psychiatric Association, 
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on the other hand, has taken the position 
that the use of psychological techniques in 
the alleviation of emotional distress is tanta- 
mount to practicing medicine. On March 
17, D. Ewen Cameron, President of the 
American Psychiatric Association, issued a 
public statement that “the practice of psy- 
chotherapy is a province of medical prac- 
tice.” In a report of the AMA Committee 
on Mental Health, published in the De- 
cember 27, 1952, Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the statement is made 
that “the practice of psychotherapy is but 
one aspect of the total therapeutic arma- 
mentarium of a physician and therefore 
cannot be split off as an isolated technical 
skill divorced from the over-all diagnostic 
and treatment procedures inherent in the 
practice of medicine.” While recognizing 
that “other professional groups, such as 
ministers, lawyers, teachers, social workers, 
nurses, psychologists, vocational counselors, 
and other professional groups now utilize 
psychological understanding and principles 
in the carrying out of their particular func- 
tion” the report recommends that “all 
medical practice acts include the treatment 
of illness by psychological methods” and 
that “the American Medical Association 
take active steps toward this end.” 


Clinical Psychologists Licensing 
Bill Introduced in California 


A bill to regulate the practice of clinical 
psychology has been introduced into the 
present session of the California state legis- 
lature. The act prescribes the terms under 
which licenses for the practice of clinical 
psychology may be issued, sets up an Ex- 
amining Board in Clinical Psychology, and 
defines the powers of the State Board of 
Medical Examiners in connection with clini- 
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cal psychology. According to the California 
Guidance Newsletter, the bill as now worded 
includes the following provision: “Noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed to 
limit: (e) Testing and guidance programs, 
not involving psychotherapy, in accredited 
schools, colléges, and university.” 


Garment Workers Resist Retirement, 
Columbia University Study Finds 


Economic, psychological, cultural, and 
social factors combine to make industrial 
workers reluctant to retire. This was re- 
vealed in a study carried out at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at the request 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, A.F.L. The union wanted 
to find out what plans its members had 
made for retirement and how they felt about 
it. 

A recently issued report on the study 
states that “for many workers, and especially 
for the men and women in this study, work 
is more than earning a living; it is a way 
of life.” According to the report, work of- 
ten provides the sole opportunity for social 
contacts, creative expression, contribution 
to society, and the achievement of status. 

Continuing inflation is a cause for con- 
cern among older workers. Only 20 per 
cent of those interviewed expected to have 
enough money to live on in retirement. 
The report suggests that “government, by 
permitting tax exemption for systematic 
savings set aside for retirement, can pro- 
vide the incentive and means to enable 
workers to build economic security in their 
later years.” 

The report also recommends that unions 
set up counseling programs to help their 
members plan for retirement. 

Jacob Tuckman, research associate of the 
Institute of Adult Education, and Irving I. 
Lorge, executive officer of the Teachers 
College Institute of Psychological Research, 
were responsible for the study. 


Nursing Schools Report 
Increased Admissions 


There is a growing awareness of the career 
opportunities in nursing among young 
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people today and nursing is competing fav- 
orably with other fields recruiting young 
people, Theresa I. Lynch, Chairman of the 
Committee on Careers in Nursing, said re- 
cently. Schools of professional nursing in 
the United States admitted 42,103 new stu- 
dent nurses in 1952. An additional 439 
students entered nursing schools in Hawaii 


- and Puerto Rico, bringing the total number 


of new student nurses in the United States 
and territories to 42,542 in 1952, compared 
to a total of 42,053 in 1951. 

Twenty-five states reported admission in- 
creases last year over the preceding year, 
with the. East North Central and Middle 
Atlantic states showing the largest gains. 


Book Rates for Movies 


A bill designed to permit book rates for 
educational films sent through the mail has 
been introduced in Congress by St. George 
(R., N. Y.). The bill, H. R. 1939, has been 
referred to the House Post Office Commit- 
tee. It says: “The postal rate provided for 
books may apply to sixteen-millimeter films 
and sixteen-millimeter film catalogs when 
sent through the mails except when 
sent to commercial theaters. The 
rate provided for books may apply to six- 
teen-millimeter films, filmstrips, projected 
transparencies and slides, microfilms, sound 
recordings, and catalogs of such materials 
when sent to or from (A) schools, colleges, 
universities, or public libraries, and (B) re- 
ligious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, or fra- 
ternal organizations or associations, not or- 
ganized for profit and none of the net in- 
come of which inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual.” 


Civil Engineer Graduates Fall 
Short of Employers’ Needs 


June civil engineer graduates will again 
fall far short of employers’ needs, and con- 
tinue to do so at least until 1955, the pub- 
lication Engineering News-Record reports. 
There will probably be a total of only 
17,200 graduates available for private em- 
ployment when June graduations are over; 
the estimated demand is for about 30,000 
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young civil engineers. This figure takes 
into account the fact that about 6,100 of 
the graduating engineers will go directly 
into the armed services. 

The preliminary estimate is based on a 
spot check by the Engineers’ Joint Council. 
EJC’s manpower committee has kept a 
steady check on the engineering schools 
since shortly after World War II, and its 
figures indicate a steadily decreasing num- 
ber of enrollments in freshman classes. 
Some of the factors said to contribute to 
the shortage are: the steadily increasing 
drain to the armed forces; the fact that 
many civil engineering graduates do not en- 
ter the field; and, at least until recently, 
lower starting pay scales. 

One result of the shortage has been a 
steady increase in starting pay scales in 
private employment. Civil engineering 
school graduates in 1952 were rated at be- 
tween $325 and $350 per month—consider- 
ably higher than they ever have been listed. 
As a consequence, state and municipal agen- 
cies are finding it increasingly difficult to 
fill their needs. 


New Auspices for St. Louis 
Counseling Agency 


The staff and functions of the Red Cross 
Counseling Service in St. Louis have been 
taken over by the Vocational Counseling 
Service of Greater St. Louis, Julia Alsberg, 
director, has announced. The Service has 
for the past 28 years been supported by the 
St. Louis Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. The new agency, to be located at 
3936 Lindell Blvd., will be supported 
through private contributions. The policies 
of the agency will remain essentially the 
same, Miss Alsberg stated. 


Student Employment at 
Near Record Level 


The relations of student’s work experi- 
ence to their school work and to their future 
work plans are becoming matters of increas- 
ing interest to school counselors. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, one-fourth 
of the student population 14 to 17 years of 
age, or more than 1'/, million such stu- 
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dents, were working in October, 1951. In 
1940 less than a third of a million students 
in this age group were employed. Only 
during World War II was student employ- 
ment higher; in April, 1944, one-third of 
the 14-to-17-year-old students were working 
part time. However, the proportion of girl 
students working in October, 1951, was 
actually higher than it was during the war; 
the proportion of boy students working had 
dropped from 1 out of 2 to 1 out of 4. 
The occupations of these 14-to-17-year- 
old student workers were considerably differ- 
ent from those of the out-of-school boys and 
girls of the same ages. Although farm 
work was the largest single category of em- 
ployment for both groups, it accounted for 
a much higher proportion of the non-stud- 
ents. Among student workers, nearly one- 
fifth of the boys and nearly one-fourth of 
the girls were engaged in saleswork. Priv- 
ate household service accounted for more 
than one-fourth of the jobs of the girl 
students, but-for only one-tenth of the jobs 
of girl non-students. For further details, 
see the publication, School Enrollment of 
Workers: October, 1951, Series P-50, No. 41, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, July 15, 1952. 


Conference to Discuss 
Placement Problems 


Mademoiselle magazine, in cooperation 
with Barnard, Connecticut College, Hunter, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New Jersey College for Women, Sarah Law- 
rence, and Skidmore, will hold a two-day 
workshop on November 5 and 6 in New 
York City, to loosen some of the knots in 
the placement of liberal-arts women in pub- 
lishing, advertising, merchandising, social 
service, art, and overseas jobs. 

Panels of courageous employers have been 
selected to bring new answers to these old 
cries: “I want to write”; “I don’t want to 
sell”; “I want to work with people”; “I 
want to use my art”; “I want to travel.” 

College officials responsible for getting 
college women on the payrolls of business 
and the professions are invited to register 
before October 1, 1953, with Workshop 
Registrar, Miss Margaret Rogers, Manhat- 
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tanville College of the Sacred Heart, Pur- 
chase, New York. 


Council to Study 
Education of Women 


What women in American colleges are 
studying and should study will be investi- 
gated in a $50,000 project by the American 
Council on Education. The study will “ex- 
plore what education is offering to meet 
the current and long-range needs of women 
—as individuals as members of families, as 
gainfully employed workers, as citizens, and 
as creators and perpetuators of values—in 
the light of changing social conditions.” 

A new commission, headed by Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, has been set up by the ACE 
to direct the study, which is financed by a 
three-year grant from the Ellis L. Phillips 
Foundation of New York. Dean Althea K. 
Hottel, on leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is the project direc- 
tor. 


Openings for Counciling 
Psychologists 


e Counciling Psychologists are needed at 
the VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois. Coun- 
seling Psychologists perform counseling 
service in the placement of hospitalized in- 
dividuals including follow-up of discharged 


patients. The positions pay a beginning 
salary of $5,940 per annum. 

Applicants must have completed all the 
requirements for the doctoral degree from 
an accredited college or university based 
upon the completion of a graduate course 
of study with major emphasis in the field 
of psychology. In addition, applicants must 
have had two years of experience, one year 
of which must have been experience as a 
vocational counselor in a medical setting. 

The hospital is located approximately 35 
miles north of Chicago near Waukegan, 
Illinois. Persons interested in applying 
should write the Manager, VA Hospital, 
Downey, Illinois. 

e Two U. S. Civil Service Commission Ex- 
aminations for psychologists are now open. 
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For the Counseling Psychologist (Voca- 
tional) the salaries range from $5,940 to 
$8,360; the Counseling Psychologist (Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education) posi- 
tions pay $5,940 to $7,040 a year. For fur- 
ther information, apply to the Executive 
Secretary, Central Board of U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Examiners, Veterans Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Summer Workshops 


e “The Counselor as a Person” will be the 
theme of the 1953 Chico State College 
Counseling Workshop to be held on the 
Chico State College Campus from June 15 
through July 10, 1953. In addition to lec- 
tures and discussion groups, regular courses 
will be offered in “Techniques of Interview- 
ing,” “Use of Tests in Personal Assessment,” 
“Culture and Personality Growth,” “Physio- 
logical Factors and Personality Develop- 
ment,” and “Counselor’s Personality and 
the Counseling Relationship.” The 1953 
Workshop is under the joint direction of 
Herman J. Peters and Merviile C. Shaw. 

e Rutgers University will hold a workshop 
in Guidance Program Leadership this sum- 
mer. It will be directed by Bruce Shear, 
Acting Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New 
York. Mr. Shear will be assisted by the 
Rutgers guidance staff and by visiting lec- 
turers. This workshop is open only to 
those who are certified as teacher-counselors 
or directors. 

e The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development has announced its 
seventh annual Workshop in Human Rela- 
tions Training. The workshop will be held 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, from 
June 21 to July 11, 1953. Persons involved 
in problems of working with groups in a 
training, consultant, or leadership capacity 
are eligible to attend. Teams of two to 
four members of agencies, institutions, or- 
ganizations, and school systems will be given 
priority in the acceptance of applications. 
Address inquiries to the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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@ One of the most interesting ventures in 
the field of visual aids in the guidance field 
is the 29-minute sound film in color called 
So You're Going to High School, produced 
by the Board of Education in New York 
City. 

These notes on the film are based upon 
two showings your reviewer was able to ar- 
range through the courtesy of Frances Wil- 
son, and manual materials included in the 
January, 1953, edition of Guidance News, 
published by the Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance in New York City. 

The film treats primarily of the variety of 
offerings in the various secondary schools in 
New York. With 85 high schools to choose 
from, and these of various types, the prob- 
lem is a big one. There is a directory of 
schools, as in many cities, but as with other 
such printed media, supplementation is 
necessary. The film is intended to raise 
questions, to stimulate discussion, to initiate 
activities, to start a quest for further knowl- 
edge about high schools. 

The film follows some typical eighth 
grade students as they take part in various 
activities which will aid them in choosing 
a high school. Students are depicted visit- 
ing different industries, seeking films to en- 
hance their knowledge of various fields, and 
especially visiting different schools actually 
to see what goes on in them. A great value 
of the film is that it does cover a lot of 
ground, particularly in the latter category. 

Part of the film shows students preparing 
special reports about courses in the receiv- 
ing schools, about entrance requirements to 
special schools, and about the job oppor- 
tunities in a variety of industries. There 
is little on the way students come to make 
decisions or on the variegated influences 
that enter into the decisions that students 
make. 

Since your reviewer thinks that films 
along these lines should probably be made 
in most of our large school systems, some 
objectives of the film are delineated here. 
It was produced for seventh, eighth, and 
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ninth grade boys and girls: (1) to — them 
understand the complexities involved in se- 
lecting a high school: individual abilities, 
entrance requirements, curriculum offerings 
and the like; (2) to help boys and girls to 
know the resources for learning about high 
schools and about themselves, in order that 
they might find themselves, educationally 
and vocationally; (3) to portray guidance 
practices as they affect this planning; (4) to 
stimulate the interest of parents in the 
above, and (5) to broaden teachers’ knowl- 
edge of guidance procedures and_tech- 
niques. In our estimation, the film does 
numbers 1, 2, and 4 fairly well. Almost 
unanimously the 100 teachers who discussed 
this film with your reviewer would want it 
to be shown to all children while they were 
planning their high school life. Most 
thought it would be of benefit to parents, 
too. 

The manual accompanying the film has 
suggestions for group discussion for teach- 
ers, students, and parents. 

The film was designed primarily for New 
York City, but certainly should be viewed by 
anyone preparing such a film for his own 
city schools. It does portray a very rosy 
picture of the New York schools. Many 
New York school buildings are rotting away, 
and their facilities are not remotely like 
some portrayed in the film. And, of course, 
not all teachers love children as ardently as 
herein portrayed, nor are they graced with 
such exemplary teacher traits. 

The children are wonderful. They are 
engaged in real activities, in a marvelous 
variety of activities. The film may be an 
eye-opener to Board of Education members 
in other cities who think that a classical edu- 
cation is the only one which can really yield 
dividends to students. 

In our opinion the producers of the film 
have done an excellent job. They have met 
their objectives in creating a film which will 
be good orientation for children facing the 
problems of choosing a high school. The 
film should help parents to understand the 
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problem, too. As for teachers, perhaps some 
of the film might be used, but teachers 
could benefit from a more sophisticated ap- 
proach to the whole of counseling. Since 
there are training programs for counselors 
within the school system in New York and 
graduate programs available from many 
universities in the vicinity (adv.) perhaps 
one should not lay such a burden on a film. 
Morris Krugman and Frances Wilson, and 
the many others who worked on the film, 
are to be congratulated on a good venture 
in a proper direction. 


gm Have you seen the McGraw-Hill sound 
filmstrip series for early elementary grades 
entitled Building Work Habits? Each of 
the six filmstrips places special emphasis on 
one work habit, as follows: Following Direc- 
tions, Thinking Before Acting, Learning to 
Concentrate, Being Neat, Checking Work, 
Learning Perseverance. Each filmstrip is in 
two parts. Part I depicts a series of situa- 
tions in which the central character runs 
into difficulty because of a deficiency in the 
particular work habit being treated. Up to 
the end of Part I, there is no actual identifi- 
cation in the filmstrip of the specific de- 
ficiency. It is visualized but not spelled out. 
Then, while the record is being changed 
over for Part II, the pupils play detective— 
they diagnose the difficulty. The discus- 
sion centers around questions projected on 
the screen during the record changing. 

Part II of each filmstrip then proceeds to 
dramatize the importance of the specific 
work habit under consideration. The film- 
strips serve as a springboard for self evalua- 
tion. There is much pupil identification. 
Children identify each other readily as be- 
ing like “Susie” or “Sandy” or “Eddie,” 
Elementary school teachers Day, Key, and 
Allen, of the Washington schools, regaled 
us with tales of how the children liked these. 
Mary Elizabeth and Ginny Lou, my local 
experts, and their classmates, really dis- 
cussed the problems raised. 

The set of six films and records cost 
$46.00. Each fiilmstrip with 12-inch non- 
breakable record, two sides, 78 rpm, is $8.50. 
The filmstrips will get a lot of use in school 
systems when the teachers discover what 
good discussion they elicit. 


@ Young America Films has produced an- 
other in its series on discussion problems in 
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group living, the one-reel film entitled The 
Procrastinator. Others in the series: The 
Other Fellow’s Feelings, Other People’s 
Property, The Outsider, The Bully, Cheat- 
ing, Responsibility. The Procrastinator 
deals with the problem of why some people 
habitually put things off, and how it affects 
them and nl around them. 

Situations in the film are built around a 
high school social activities chairman whose 
“fiddle-faddle” habits imperil the success of 
everything she attempts. The problem of 
taking on more than one can possibly ac- 
complish is also aired. 

The acting in the film seems self-con- 
scious, or is this just the way adolescents 
frequently appear to teachers and coun- 
selors? Perhaps the point doesn’t matter, 
for the problem comes out clearly. 

The excellent manual indicates that no 
pat solution is attempted or possible. It 
makes the following points: (1) That the 
best use of these films is where there is free 
we ae by the students, with the 
eader in the background, (2) to moralize 
on the problem will hamper free discus- 
sion the teacher's role is to help the 
students develop standards and evaluate 
ideas, (3) the teacher should ericourage 
honest discussion which must be held in 
confidence, (4) there is no one best solu- 
tion to a problem, (5) one film alone can- 
not remake personality, but it can serve as 
a starting point for discussion, and be a 
strong experience itself. 

The content of the material and the ref.- 
erence materials in the manual are of high 
quality. In our opinion YAF is on the 
right track in its approach to these prob- 
lems. 


@ Palmour Street is a 30-minute sound 
film, produced by Education Film Produc- 
tion Service of the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. Depicts the life of a 
Negro family, a father, mother, and four 
young children. Simple instances of just 
living from day to day are set forth as a 
stimulus to discussion of the influence that 
parents have on the mental and emotional 
development of their children. The role of 
father, mother, and children are warmly 
portrayed and create great empathy in the 
audience. This film has stimulated dis- 
cussion by the parents to whom it has been 
shown. Also well received by teacher and 
pre-teaching groups interested in mental 
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hygiene and social foundations of education. 


@ Aren't our friends at Glamour and 
Mademoiselle doing a good job in the world 
of work? Their material is picked up in 
other columns in this JouRNAL, but may be 
mentioned again as prelude here to noting 
some new material. 

Glamour's College Majors Chart has been 
favorably mentioned here, and we note that 
the same material has also appeared in a 
2l-page magazine-type brochure at $.25. 
(The chart is $.50.) Both are excellent for 
browsing and study. New, and very good, 
too, is the poster Use All Job Hunting Aids, 
illustrated with photographs, at $.50. The 
purpose of the poster is to dramatize the 
many sources of assistance available to job 
hunters. Some depicted are: libraries, per- 
sonal contacts, classified ads, school place- 
ment bureaus, state employment services, 
employment agencies, job hunting clinics. 
March issue of Glamour showed pictures of 
girls who have jobs around the world. 
April features pictures of the handicapped 
who are holding jobs. The 13 pictures fol- 


low the theme “It’s the Jobs They CAN do 
That Count.” These pictures should get 
on bulletin boards. They could do a lot 
of good. 


@ When this column was started two years 
ago your reviewer wondered if there would 
be enough material to fill it. Have you 
noticed how much there is coming out? So 
much that a monthly column cannot pos- 
sibly cover it. And there is more on the 
way. Rogers has some films on the non- 
directive approach which will be reviewed 
shortly, and the Williamson films on coun- 
seling are due soon. Other materials on 
personnel and guidance from _ various 
sources are continually being brought to our 
attention. We like your letters and com- 
ments which call attention to these new ma- 
terials. Producers have been very helpful 
in making materials available for review as 
soon as they are produced, sometime before 
they are released for sale. The help from 
readers and producers is very much appreci- 
ated.—WiLuiaM D. Witkins, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Your guidance program needs the 


enthusiastic support of every influential 
group in your community. 

And now you can present vivid, convincing 
proof of the value of guidance services .. . 


visual 
proof 





“Insuring Our Investment in Youth" 


... This 16mm. sound motion picture will 
help you sell civic groups, parents and 
teachers on the purpose and importance 
of effective guidance. 


use this film to gain write us today for full information 


i nia carl f. mahnke productions 


East Third Street Des Moines 9, lowa 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ A broadened perspective of mental abili- 
ties may be gained from reading Caesar B. 
Moody's “Historical Outline of Concepts of 
Mental Ability as a Background for Current 
Factor Theories” in the January Peabody 
Journal of Education. These concepts are 
traced from Biblical times to the present 
with considerable emphasis on the latter 
part of the ninteenth century “in which 
scientific mental measurement underwent 
both conception and the actual ordeal of 
birth” and on factor analysis of which “the 
main purpose . . . is simplification.” 

In the same issue Joseph Resnick delves 
into the challenge offered educators by the 
period of adolescence. In “Toward Under- 
standing Adolescent Behavior” he describes 
the struggle toward independence in clear- 
cut terms. Examples: “The adolescent is 
often concerned with situations which are 
of little or no consequence to adults,” and 
“A highly critical attitude on the part of the 
adokescent may be generally expected.” 


@ Although the readers of this column will 
be unable to consult this citation, they may 
be interested to know that the November 
United Church Review, official organ of the 
United Church of Northern India, contains 
an article entitled “The Vocational Guid- 
ance Programme of the United Christian 
Schools.” This is a paper read by C. W. 
Riddle of the A. P. Panjab Mission at the 
August Conference in Landour. Mr. Riddle 
(M. Ed., Colorado, 1951) says in part: 
“Through our vocational guidance pro- 
gramme we expect to make our students 
more economically independent. In the 
past, employment opportunities have run 
closely along the lines of caste and religion. 
There is now ample evidence that old cus- 
toms and barriers are breaking down in the 
expanding fields of industrialization and 
commercialization. Statistics show a gen- 
eral need throughout India for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, a need that will be met 
with a lessening regard for customs as to 
caste and religion.” 
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@ “Pablo is a Migrant” covers an exchange 
of letters between a 17-year-old migrant boy 
and the Office of Education Committee on 
Migrants. It is not only revealing of the 
problems faced by migrant children, but 
also indicates steps which are being taken to 
illuminate and solve this tragic situation. 
You'll find it in January School Life. 


@ B. Lamar Johnson writes on “The Advis- 
ing, Guidance, and Counseling of Junior 
College Students” in the February Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. The main sections are 
on the importance of guidance, types of pro- 
gram emphases, responsibilities of the guid- 
ance program and contributions of guidance 
to general education. Perhaps of greatest 
value and interest is the presentation of 
ways by which California junior colleges 
use basic courses as a vehicle for guidance. 


@ Most of the January issue of the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education is 
devoted to a symposium on college admis- 
sion requirements. The ten articles run the 
gamut from “Set the High Schools Free” 
through “Who IS the Big Bad Wolf?” to 
“In Defense of a Subject Pattern.” In an 
editorial Robert N. Bush proposes that 
“The higher institutions have two impor- 
tant avenues through which they may work. 
One is in the direction of. encouraging the 
high school to fashion a program of its own 
design rather than a malice in content and 
method of the college. The other is in the 
participation of all departments in the uni- 
versity in preparing the best possible teach- 
ers for the great demand that is imminent 
; The high schools can continue to 
examine themselves and to build a strong 
functional program for all of their students, 
strengthening their guidance programs so 
that each student receives the type of prep- 
aration that will best fit him for thé road 
ahead.” 

“Guidance is a cooperative process as is 
education, and the best that can be done 
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must be done with each student; neither 
the brilliant nor the deficient must be 
neglected. If you aim to make a craftsman 
out of each of your students, you are doomed 
to failure before you begin and are your- 
self misplaced by being in secondary educa- 
tion.” So says Arthur L. Traphagen in 
“Guidance is a Co-operative Project” in the 
same issue cited above. How the counselor 
and the teacher may work harmoniously 
together is stressed throughout. 


@ The accent on athletics has reached guid- 
ance services or guidance services are gain- 
ing a fpothold in athletic programs accord- 
ing to which way you may look at it after 
reading Milo R. Lude’s “A Program of 
Academic Guidance for Athletes” in the 
January College and University. His plan 
seems to be a constructive method to keep 
athletes eligible, initiated and carried out 
by the coaching staff. It apparently at- 
tempts to be more than that. If other de- 
partments of schools and colleges would in 
like measure concern themselves with other 
activities of their students an effective ex- 
pansion of personalized services might re- 
sult. If not, the first phrase of this para- 
graph might apply. 


m One of the best sources of information 
relative to the application of group dynam- 
ics or processes to education in the schools 
is Jean D. Gramb's “—— Processes in 
Intergroup Education. Published as one 
of a series of pamphlets by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and in- 
tended especially for the purposes indicated 
in the title, nevertheless the presentation 
emphasizes the principles and techniques of 
the process and applies them to all levels 
of education from pre-school through high 
school. Difficulties and problems, many of 
which stem from lack of experience by both 
students and teachers in the use of these 
techniques, are faced. While useful to 
teachers of all subjects, readers of PG] 
should be especially interested because of 
the implication of these materials for units 
and courses in group guidance. 


@ More on child labor and its pernicious 
effects is found in the January American 
Child. A “List of Injuries to 62 Farm Chil- 
dren” is presented with the red-lettered 
“Fatal” staring out at us in 27 of the cases. 


This issue also brings to our attention a 
pamphlet and a recording on child labor 
problems. No Work Today! The Plight of 
America’s Migrants, obtainable from the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, at 10 cents a copy, 
points out that “The tragedy is that there 
is nothing in the recent findings on migra- 
tory labor that has not been known for a 
long time and that in spite of this knowl- 
edge, the plight of the migrants has been 
largely ignored.” “A Decision for Tommy” 
is a half-hour dramatic sketch of a drop-out 
and his problems. It was broadcast by NBC 
in January to depict the boredom with 
“that stuff they make you study in school 
which is never goin’ to do you any good.” 
Records are obtainable from the National 
Child Labor Committee at $6 for 78 
RPM and $4 for 33!/, RPM. Caution: the 
latter are 16-inch records. 


@ Because of the significance of school 
health services to their work, counselors will 
want to be familiar with the diversity of 
nature and scope of these services. H. F. 
Kilander, specialist for health education in 
the Office of Education, has authored a 
pamphlet entitled Health Services in City 
Schools which is obtainable from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office. A partial re- 
port of his study is found in the January 
Nursing Outlook as “Administrative and 
Nursing Aspects of School Health Services.” 
Considerable increase in services has oc- 
curred since 1940, but it is still inadequate 
to the need. He found that 62.9 per cent 
of the schools surveyed in 1950 had physi- 
cians, 85.4 per cent nurses, 40.4 per cent 
dentists, 15. r cent dental hygienists, and 
11.7 per cent other school health personnel. 
Those schools with no health services or 
personnel accounted for 9.4 per cent. As to 
school nursing service, he found that 54.1 
per cent were school administered, 30.6 per 
cent were administered by public health 
agencies and 7.9 per cent were combination 
plans. 


@ “School Administrators Want Help” in 
developing programs of guidance services 
according to a survey conducted by Florida 
State University and reported briefly in the 
January Guidance Bulletin of FSU. The 
eight services most desired by administrators 
were: (1) guidance course for all prospec- 
tive teachers, (2) bulletins on guidance, (3) 
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preparation of more trained counselors, (4) 
in-service training for teachers, (5) work- 
= for teachers, (6) better educational 
and occupational information for students, 
(7) guidance conferences for administrators, 
and (8) in-service training for counselors. 


m@ The Journal of NADW for January is 
devoted to a series of articles on in-service 
education. Frances M. Wilson presents 
eight principles of in-service training under 
“What Makes an Effective In-Service Train- 
ing Program” and advocates that “the staff 
should enjoy its own in-service training pro- 
gram!” Other articles are: “In-Service 
Training of a Coordinator of Guidance,” 
“Teacher Training in Guidance in the Ele- 
mentary School,” “An In-Service Training 
Program on _ the Teacher-Community 
Level,” “Guidance Training for College 
Faculty,” and “Teachers Want to Learn” 
by R. M. Mathewson. 


m@ If you can obtain a copy of the February 
Arizona Guidance Digest you will find a de- 
tailed report of a significant address given 
by Douglas M. Kelley, psychiatrist of the 
University of California, on “Deliquency— 
A Challenge to Our Schools.” The Digest 
is published by the Guidance Services Divi- 
sion of the State Department of Vocational 
Education. 


@ The February Progressive Education 
presents eight excellent articles on emo- 
tional and mental health in relationship to 
the boys and girls in our classrooms. Stuart 
Jones discusses “The Emotional Conditions 
of Learning.” A searching analysis of the 

roblem of determining goals for personal- 
ity development is presented by Harold 
Abelson. The crux of “What Should We 
Teach Children about Mental Health?” is 
outlined by Millie Almy under the five 
principles of (1) respect for human per- 
sonality, (2) the validity of feelings, (3) 
the reasonableness of human behavior, (4) 
the potentialities of growth, and (5) the re- 
spectability of work. 

The questions “Is Frustration Compatible 
with Good Mental Hygiene?” and “Are We 
Losing Our Fight for Improved Mental 
Health?” are explored by Percival Symonds 
and H. Edmund Bullis. In looking at 
“Mental Health in Classroom Living,” 
Aleyne Haines and Lucile Lindberg note 
that “To place pressure upon individual 
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children for conformity to the group's or 
teacher’s wishes, to insist that each child 
adhere to predetermined, narrowly con- 
ceived listings of characteristics of a ‘good 
group member’ may be another way of im- 

ing or implanting value yardsticks that 
ail to have psychological meaning for the 
individual whose internalization of demo- 
cratic ideals we wish to inculcate.” 

“Preventive Mental Hygiene through Ex- 
perimental Classroom Approaches” is illus- 
trated by a description of experimental 
work with second graders done by Nancy 
Strohm and Clark Moustakas. If you have 
time for only one of these articles, we sug- 
gest that you start with George Counts’ 
treatment of “A Proposal for Improving the 
Quality of Instruction and Discipline in the 
Public School”—and then try to resist read- 
ing the others. 


@ In the January (Vol. 1, No. 1) Nursing 
Outlook, the Evaluation and Guidance 
Service of the National League for Nursing 
reports some of its findings about schools of 
practical nursing and their students. This 
preliminary report is to be followed by more 
detailed ones when the current study of the 
education of practical nurses is completed. 
One hundred fifty-nine schools participated 
in the formulation of a questionnaire which 
serves as a basis of the investigation and 87 
schools have been giving tests to their stu- 
dents. Among interesting points reported 
are the composition of the student bodies, 
motivation causing people to seek such edu- 
cation, length of training periods, drop 
outs, and the nature of class and clinical 
experiences offered. 


gw An interesting experiment conducted 
under the direction of Phillips Bradley, 
political science professor at the University 
of Michigan, is reported under the title 
“Fitting the Social Studies to the Class- 
room: An Experimental Approach” in Jan- 


uary Social Education. Its underlying ob- 
jective is to provide a program of graduate 
work in certain areas of political science 
tailored to the needs of secondary school 
teachers of the social studies. Work is based 
on problems faced by the teacher-students 
in heir own classes and professors of educa- 
tion at Michigan are called in as consult- 
ants. The implications of this project in 
teacher training for interdisciplinary ap- 
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proaches to better preparation of teachers 
makes this a significant article. 


® Robert G. Staines has given us a good 
discussion of the dynamics of group growth 
in writing of “The United Nations and the 
Future of American Education” in February 
Teachers College Record. He enumerates 
the “principles of group welding” and de- 
scribes and illustrates the operation of these 
principles. Although they are administered 
as 48 separate systems, the schools have 
nevertheless been one of our major nation- 
alizing influences. The educational forces 
of the various nations, particularly those of 
the United States, must perform a similar 
role in internationalization. Schools must, 
avers Staines, develop a global perspective, 
a creative life purpose, an expanded na- 
tional loyalty, and a United Nation con- 
science. 


m Iwo viewpoints on the question of 
whether to accelerate the education of cer- 
tain high school youth are exemplified in 
two articles in February NEA Journal. An 
article by Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, takes the general 
position that such programs as that of the 
ord Foundation providing pre-induction 
scholarships to college for pupils who have 
not finished the traditional years in high 
school are against the best interests of the 
pupils. Several generalization are set out 
as proof of this. William C. DeVane, a 
member of the faculty of Yale, approaches 
the question from the tangent of the al- 
ready long and still lengthening period of 
years of preparation which a youth must 
face for many occupations. He expresses 
surprise “that the leaders of secondary- 
school education in the United States would 
be alarmed by the experiment” (that of the 
Ford A ramoege and observes that “As 
in most human affairs, we need less partisan- 
ship and more dispassionate consideration 
for the good of the whole.” We are in- 
clined to agree. Read these articles and 
see what you think. 


@ The February and March issues of Phi 
Delta Kappan are jam-packed with articles 
with guidance and personnel connotations 


and implications. In February, for in- 
stance, there is “Human Relations in Ad- 
ministration” in which Charles Asher pleads 
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for administrators to keep their balance 
between permitting the people they deal 
with from becoming just “cases” or “dock- 
ets” or “so many folders that we ews from 
the right-hand basket to the left-hand bas- 
ket, as we ‘process’ them,” and becoming 
themselves so emotionally involved in the 
problems of others that sleep is lost because 
of them. 

D. D. Darland’s “Don’t Snarl Your Own 
Line” calls attention to many of the booby 
traps that the unwary school administrator 
might fall into such as talking about the 
“permissive atmosphere” in “my faculty” 
meetings and becoming a “verbal” demo- 
crat. “Fathers Still Count!” reviews the or- 
ganization of a technique used in one place 
to bring to leaders in that community a 
position of participative leadership in secur- 
ing for the school the essentials for a well- 
rounded educational opportunity for youth. 
And Ray Montgomery re-emphasizes by 
means of a specific illustration the core of 
John Dewey's educational philosophy in 
“John Dewey and the Broken Circuit,” 
which he summarizes by saying “Learning 
by doing is democratic education, for its 
values are those of humanity itself. Every 
child is entitled to be given his full chance 
to become his best human self.” 

In the March issue Roy Montgomery 
writes of “John Dewey and Continuity of 
Growth,” pointing out that life does not 
“obey any Stop-and-Go signals” but moves 
inevitably on, that learning, being a part 
of life, is also continuous, and that “prob- 
lems are just as continuous as life or learn- 
ing. 

Orville Jones presents in a vivid way 
“Labor's Concern for Education,” emphasiz- 
ing the fact that “the labor movement has 
maintained a traditional loyalty to the pub- 
lic school system, a loyalty that is often not 
reciprocated by educators who fail to under- 
stand the part labor has played in the evolu- 
tion of the American public school system.” 

“Public Reward Offered!” is a challeng- 
ing presentation to school administrators of 
a list of qualities which will enable them to 
develop their staff relationships with teach- 
ers in a way that will secure maximum 
results. T. J. Caruthers calls attention to 
six anchorage points to be considered by 
those responsible for “Developing Stable 
Personalities”—the home, the name, choice 
of occupation, choice of a mate, develop- 
ment of a philosophy of life, and a solution 
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ot the question of the ultimate. “Clinical 
Psychology and Education’ provides a 
vehicle for a state hospital clinical psycholo- 
gist to elaborate his view that there is a 
“need for a greater acceptance of the role 
of education in the practice of clinical 
psychology.” 


@ “What Can the Principal Do for Staff 
Morale?” by A. E. Diettert and C. C. Diet- 
tert in February The American Teacher 
points up a key responsibility of school ad- 
ministrators and calls attention to several 
“do's” and some “don’t’s” which their com- 
bined experience of about 60 years as school 
administrators has made them accept as 
worth-while guides for those working toward 
better schools. 


@ “Calendaring” is important in “Getting 
Guidance Done!” according to the experi- 
ence of several high schools in Oregon as 
reported in February Oregon Education 
Journal. Before the practice of setting cer- 
tain periods for concentration on particular 
phases of guidance work was begun, the 
school year seemed to slip by with few 
tangible accomplishments. 


@ The February Adult Leadership again 
gives its readers many appropriate articles 
for those interested in group. action—too 
many even to list in our limited space. One 
that especially interested us was called 
“Initiating Social Action.” It set up cri- 
teria for Lrvewe community projects and 
illustrated desirable steps in chart form. 


@ The why and the how of Western Per: 
sonnel Institute is told by Clifford G. Hous- 
-ton and Robert J. Forbes in the January 
Educational Record. This institutional 
member of APGA is composed of repre- 
sentatives of 23 colleges in 11 western states 
and is characterized as “a significant mani- 
festation of the growth of cooperation 


among colleges and universities of the 
West.” 


@ Data on which the value of business and 
industrial personnel departments can be 
demonstrated and requests for funds justi- 
fied are brought together in an effective way 
in Employment-Relatians Functions and 
Budgets by Dale Yoder and Lenore N. Wil- 
son recently published by the Industrial 
Relations Center of the University ol 
Minnesota. 


@ More on “Using Groups and Commit. 
tees” is found in the February High School 
Journal. Caesar B. Moody presents pur- 
poses and principles of group procedures 
and a selected pre me This issue 
which is devoted to “Problems of Instruc- 
tion in the Secondary School” also has a 
contribution by John B. Chase, Jr., on “Us- 
ing Community Resources.” 


@ Practical application of studies of per- 
spective and optical illusion which have 
implications for uniqueness of experience 
are found in “Fred Waller's Amazing 
Cinerama” in the March Reader's Digest.— 
CLARENCE W. Faitor and Graduate Student 


Emory |. Westey, College of Education, 
University of Colorado. 


and these... also: 


“Job Counseling for the Blind” by Thomas A 
Routh in February American Vocational Journal 
... “Abuses of the Committee Function” by M. L. 
Story in February Phi Delta Kappan .. . “Military 
Service and the High School's Responsibility for 
Guidance to Youth” by Werner C. Dieckmann in 
February Bulletin of NASSP . . . “Engineering as a 
Career” by Henry H. Armsby in January School 
Life . . . “High School Retention: How Does Your 
State Rate?” by Walter H. Gaumnitz in February 
School Life . . . “College for the Home-Bound” by 
Norman Feingold in January Performance ...“A 
Review of American Labor in 1952” in February 
Monthly Labor Review . . . “A Course in Social 
Fundamentals Contributes to Adjustment” by 
Editha Luecke in February School Review. 


A CHILD MUST BE AN INTEGRAL PART OF A GROUP 


One cannot make a child feel needed. Either he is needed or he is not; and 
he knows the difference.—Aleyne Haines and Lucile Lindberg, in February 
Progressive Education. 
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THey Went To Ce@LiLEGE: THe COLLEGE 
GRADUATE IN AMERICA Topay, by Ernest 
Havemann and Patricia S. West. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 287 
pp- $4.00. 


Tt Is THE TYPE of book that drives a re- 
viewer crazy—it is packed with facts that 
one Cannot summarize and so provocatively 
written that there is frustration if any one 
of the many “underlines” is omitted! For 
example, did you know that among college 
graduates in the United States (this is a 
group of 9,000 studied in 1947) there are 
more Republicans than Democrats, that the 
older the graduate and the more income, 
the greater the chance that he will be a 
Republican; that the youngest grads and 
those with the best grades are most likely 
to be Independents politically, that the 
younger the grad the more likely that he 
will be internationalist in attitude and 
tolerant of racial differences; that 71 per 
cent of all grads worked their way through 
college in whole or in part (24 per cent 
earned three-fourths to all of their ex- 
penses); that the median earned income of 
men college graduates in 1947 was $4,689 
(against $2,200 as median income of all men 
in 1947), and of women graduates was $2,689 
—do you see the problem of the reviewer in 
knowing where to stop? The above are 
scattered excerpts from three of the 23 
chapters in the k! 

This book is written by a journalist 
(Havemann) working with a sociologist 
(West). This explains the fast style com- 
bined with a host of sober facts. The data 
were gathered by Time magazine and 
analyzed by the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research at Columbia University. The 
sampling of graduates from over 1,000 in- 
stitutions was planned about as carefully 
as could have been done, but the 9,064 
questionnaire replies represent only a 53 
per cent return. The appendix briefly re- 
views the attempts to test sampling bias— 
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the group is three years younger than the 
nation-wide average, it is sparse in non- 
white returns, 419 interviews were held to 
test questionnaire validity, etc. The 47 per 
cent who did not reply troubles one, as does 
the tendency to compare percentages with 
no indication that the differences have been 
tested for statistical significance. This must 
have been done by the Research Bureau, 
but it would be comforting to know from 
time to time when the Serencee cited 
meant anything. 

This careless implication of differences 
without proof that they are real and not 
chance is the weakest part of the book. The 
other weakness is the amount of space given 
to opinions of graduates on their college 
education. One finds what one expects to 
find in the seven chapters of advice to 
prospective students and advice to the col- 
leges. Selected verbatim comments make 
interesting reading, but prove little. This 
is where the journalist won out! There 
are, for the readers of this JouRNAL, how- 
ever, some rather pithy comments on the 
lack of guidance in the colleges (pp. 255 ff.). 

On the other hand, there is far more that 
is good in this book—quotable figures for 
speeches of all sorts. Starting with census 
figures of 6 million college graduates in the 
U.S. (6 per cent of those old enough to be 
graduates), we go to the sample of this study 
to find that 42 per cent are women. The 
study contains much pertinent data on 
women college graduates as compared with 
men. This is a very valuable part of the 
book. Again the temptation to highlight 
some figures—42 per cent of the women 
graduates are housewives full time, 19 per 
cent married and working outside of home, 
31 per cent unmarried career women. The 
quantity of marriage is not as high as among 
non-college women, but the quality is some- 
what better—4 per cent divorce against 7 
~ cent national average (the same quality 
actor found among men grads—85 per cent 
had married and 96 per cent of these were 
living with wife at the time of survey). The 
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“spinster” problem for women grads is very 
real—worst for Catholics, least for Jewish, 
worst for those who worked their way 
through college, etc. Some fascinating 
figures on “working” wives also but the 
reviewer's brakes are on! 

This book will give teachers and coun- 
selors some excellent figures on the college 
graduate. There is a temptation to draw 
some general conclusions about college 
graduates, but the sampling factor makes 
one pause. It seems certain, for this sample, 
however, that the younger grad is different 
economically and politically from the older 
grad; that women hold the same job titles 
as men but with much less income; that 
college men have the edge on income, even 
on the same oe levels as non-college men; 
that one’s religion carries with it certain 
tendencies socially, intellectually, finan- 
cially; that specialized education in college 
brings more monetary reward than general 
education. You don’t believe some of these 
things? Well, read the book!—C. GILBERT 
WRENN, Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, University of Minnesota. 


<> 





PsyCHOLOGICAL AsPpxcTs OF PxuysicaL Dis- 
ABILITY, ed. by James F. Garrett, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Rehabilitation Service Series 
No. 210. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., 1952. Paper, 95 pp. $.45. 


Armovse PREPARED “primarily for vo- 
cational rehabilitation counselors,” 
this volume will give a picture of the psy- 
chological adjustment mechanisms of the 
physically disabled to other members of the 
“rehabilitation team”: physicians, social 
workers, psychologists, and placement spe- 
cialists. 

It consists of 14 chapters written by 18 au- 
thors. After three chapters of a general 
nature, one being “Psychiatric Aspects of 
Physical Disability,” by Karl Menninger, 
some chapters dealing with specific types of 
disability: poliomyelitis, paraplegia, cere- 
bral palsy, multiple sclerosis, tuberculosis, 
amputations, facial disfigurement, visual, 
and auditory defects. (A chapter on cardio- 
vascular disability was crowded out, but is 
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promised as a forthcoming supplement). 

The treatment in each chapter follows a 
common pattern: description of the disabil- 
ity, review of investigations of the mental 
ability and emotional problems found 
among sufferers from the disability, prac- 
tical steps that should be taken in the re- 
habilitation procedure. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to two aspects of this procedure: 
(1) et arent the patient to accept his dis- 
ability (also helping the members of his 
family to accept it); (2) guidance and train- 
ing for occupational activity. 

Several of the authors examine the theory 
that there may be a specific “organic per- 
sonality” attached to each type of disability, 
but they conclude that the evidence does not 
support that assumption; there is a wide 
variety of personality types within any one 
group. 

The authors are recognized authorities in 
their respective fields; not merely theoreti- 
cians cool commenters but experienced prac- 
titioners as well, such as Theodora Abel, 
Edna S. Levine, Molly Harrower, Daniel 
Harris, Stanley Berger, etc. They have pro- 
vided as much meat as could be crowded 


into one volume. The reader who would 
like to explore a topic more intensively will 
be helped by the references given at the end 
of each chapter.—Harry Dexter KITsoNn. 


<> 


COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES IN LEARNING, 
by Alice Miel and Associates. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Bureau of Publications, 1952. 512 pp. 
$3.75. 





T": EXCELLENT report on the techniques 
of teacher-pupil planning was drawn 
from the rich files of the Horace Mann- 
lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. 
As the Foreword by Stephen M. Corey states, 
this volume represents a departure from the 
usual in the particular area of which it 


treats. It is not primarily in the form of 
an argument, but rather of an exposition. 
The book consists largely of carefully 
selected excerpts from actual records of 
what goes on when teachers and pupils 
plan together: records derived chiefly from 
two sources, the teachers’ own diaries or 
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anecdotes of the doings of their classes, and 
transcribed reports of actual observers. 
The techniques of the study itself are 
briefly set forth in a nine-page introduc- 
tion. The reports and the analysis of them 
are then presented under two general head- 
ings: opportunities for, and trouble points 
met in using cooperative procedures in 
schools. Chapter headings in Part One 
are “Planning Use of Time,” 


“Planning | 


for Improvement and Care of Physical Sur- | 
roundings,” “Planning Conduct in Specific | 


Situations,” “Planning Studies,” “Planning 
Products,” “Planning Service Projects,” 


“Planning to Solve All-School Projects,” | 


and “Evaluating Group Processes and 
Achievements.” Part Two includes chap- 
ters on “Getting Started with Cooperative 


Procedures,” ““Teacher Preparation for Use | 


of Cooperative Procedures,” “Developing 
Group Membership Skills,” “Developing 
Pupil Leadership,” “Making Effective Use 
of Small Groups,” “Meeting Needs of Indi- 
viduals within the Group,” “Record-Keep- 
ing Procedures,” and “Gathering Evidence 
of Pupil Growth.” The summary chapter 
deals with the teacher's role in cooperative 
procedures, and is one of the highlights of 
the volume in the opinion of this reviewer. 

By the magic of the anecdote, the reader 
is constantly in the classroom as he reads 
this book. Reality is maintained through- 
out, even though the materials have been 
carefully selected in order to tell a con- 
nected and logical story. Both successes 
and failures are presented, not only in gen- 
eral but with regard to — techniques 
attempted by teachers. Through the use 





of parallel columns labeled, respectively, | 
“Record,” and “Analysis,” the reader’s at- | 
tention is focused on significant skills which | 
teachers and discussion leaders are exhibit- | 


ing in the parallel record, as well as on 


mistakes which recur throughout the book. | 


This is a rich mine of help and informa- 
tion for all teachers who are trying to plan 
with children. It will be useful alike for 
those who are just making a beginning of 
such planning, and for those who have had 
considerable experience. It contains illus- 
trations at all grade levels (but largely in 
the elementary schools)—and at all levels 
of opportunity. For example, there is help 
here for the teacher who feels bound to a 
course of study or text, but who wishes to 
give children a chance to do some planning 
within that frame of reference. There is 
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help also for the teacher who feels able to 
open to children the whole realm of plan- 
ning, both of content and of procedures. 
Between these two extremes there are 
thousands of teachers who will find their 
counterparts in this volume, actually at 
work on the goals they share and experienc- 
ing successes and failures in that process. 
The expert analysis of these attempts to 
help children learn by planning will be a 
real source of help to teachers everywhere. 
The book is fascinating. It is highly read- 
able, and those who begin it will be unable 
to put it down unfinished.—RoLanp C. 
Faunce, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 
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PERSONALITY IN THE MAKING. Edited by 
Helen Leland Wilmer and Ruth Kotin- 
sky. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
454 pp. $4.50. 


Tz BOOK Is the fact-finding —_ of the 


Midcentury White House nference 


on Children and Youth. It summarizes the 
important findings of the studies of that 
conference which took as its theme, “for 
every child a fair chance for a healthy per- 
sonality.” 

As stated on the paper cover, “This book 
is the product of many minds and hands. 
Its concept and outline was developed by 
the staff of the Midcentury White House 
Conference with the advice and guidance 
of a technical committee of 37 experts from 
all major fields of research and practice 
which deal with child care.” Over 100 spe- 
cialists from the fields of education, health, 
law, philosophy, psychology, religion, social 
work, and social sciences were invited to 
contribute by submitting papers outlining 
the best of recent research and practice in 
their respective fields. This volume repre- 
sents a synthesis of this knowledge by spe- 
cialists and the conference staff and the 
critical evaluation provided by the White 
House Conference itself. 

The committee has been most successful 
in presenting in compact readable form the 
most recent and authoritative facts and 
theories concerning the development of 
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the personalities of children and youth. 
Present knowledge is condensed and sum- 
marized in such a form as to make it a 
“gold mine” for parents, teachers, social 
workers, health practitioners, religious 
workers, and community leaders. 

In the first part of the book these facts 
and theories are presented as they relate to 
the development of healthy personalities. 
The first chapter describes the attributes 
of the healthy personality and hence lays a 
foundation for the entire book. The out- 
line of this chapter is based upon a develop- 
mental scheme worked out by Erik Erick- 
son who views healthy personalities against 
a background of personality deviations. In 
addition, he emphasizes those aspects of 
personality that appear to be universal, and 
not restricted to one nation, culture, or 
class. 

The other chapters present the influence 
and importance of congenital characteris- 
tics, health limitations, parent-child rela- 
tions, income level, religion, prejudice, and 
discrimination upon the development of the 
healthy personality. This has been done 
without burdening the reader with numer- 
ous statistics and technical details of re- 
search studies. There has long been a need 
for such an authoritative presentation writ- 
ten in terms which are understandable to 
both lay and professional leaders. This 
book meets that need. 

In Part II, the facts and theories pre- 
sented in Part I are considered in terms of 
their implication for various social institu- 
tions. Separate chapters deal with the 
family, the church and the synagogue, the 
school, leisure time services, vocational guid- 
ance and employment services, health serv- 
ices, social services, and law enforcement 
agencies. 
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In a chapter dealing with the school, the 
influence and the development of the men- 
tal hygiene movement as it relates to chang- 
ing conditions, philosophies, and practices 
in the school is well presented. In another 
chapter occupational choice, work experi- 
ence, job placement, and job satisfaction 
are discussed in terms of their relationship 
in the development of a healthy personality. 
The final chapter, “Next Steps in Research,” 
provides a fitting conclusion to this useful 
summary of our present knowledge of the 
development of healthy _ personalities. 
Needed research and methodology are 
briefly yet adequately presented along with 
a summary of the present state of affairs 
regarding the development of research. 

This book represents a milestone in the 
field of personality development. It is liter- 
ally packed with summarized information 
from a variety of scientific sources. It 
should be “must” reading for parents, 
teachers and other professional workers who 
deal with children and youth.—Gorpon 
E.uts, Associate Professor, School of Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina. 
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Out oF Step, by Joseph Trenaman. New 
York: Philosophical Library Inc., 1952. 
223 pp. $4.75. 


T" INTERESTING book describes an experi- 
ment conducted within the British Army 
during the early 1940's to take a large num- 
ber of incorrigible and delinquent soldiers 
and see if anything could be done during 
the acute man-power shortage to return 
them to positions of usefulness. The signifi- 
cance of the work is twofold: (1) It offers 
encouragement to educational and guidance 
workers for as stated in the preface by 
Professor Sir Cyril Burt “in the vast major- 
ity of instances . . . there is no need... 
for prolonged psychoanalytic treatment 
or for — psychotherapeutic measures 
in a technical sense. General methods of 
training, supplemented by an appropriate 
individual approach where the problem 
presents striking difficulties, will, in at least 
75 per cent of the cases, achieve a striking 
measure of success.” The experiment seems 
to demonstrate that whereas in the army 
“normal methods of punishment were tried 
repeatedly” with no avail and no reforma- 
tion of the prisoners, the experimental pro- 
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cedures carried on in the Special Training 
Units did achieve noteworthy results. The 
Special Training Units assumed that 
offenders could be led to acceptable social 
behavior by: 


(a) Getting to know the personal prob- 
blem inside the man. 

(b) Relaxing the pressure of normal dis- 
cipline and substituting a gentler 
routine. 

(c) Appealing to a man’s better nature 
and avoiding punishments as long as 
possible. 

(d) Developing his education and phy- 
sique. 

(e) Scrupulous attention to important de- 
tails of hygiene and social habit. 


That the training paid off is revealed by 
data showing that SF gc 700 men who 
had been “separated from the Special Train- 
ing Units” up to the time of the investiga- 
tion, “80 per cent were sent back to the 
armed services and three months later were 
rated by their superiors as being average or 
above in conduct.” 

(2) This work provides, as Professor Burt 


states, “The first comprehensive study, by 
case-history methods, of a group of potential 
or actual delinquents who tet already 
reached full maturity.” From these case 
histories is accumulated not only a body of 
meaningful statistics but, what is more im- 
portant, word pictures of these delinquents, 
of the forces which impelled them almost 
against their “freedom of choice” toward 
anti-social behavior, and of their reactions 
to the carefully conceived remedial program. 

Part I of the book deals with the special 
training experiment; Part I, deals with 
the offender as to physique and health, dis- 
eases and disorders, inealiennes and attain- 
ment, emotional types, general characteris- 
tics, illiteracy, and educational backward- 
ness. Part III shows the offender in con- 
flict with the army. Part IV deals with 
the offender's background in civilian em- 
ployment, home town, civilian troubles, 
leisure activities, school days, and family. 
Part V summarizes the foregoing and seeks 
to establish a list of causal conditions accord- 
ing to influence on delinquency for the 
group studied. The volume also contains 
appendices of valuable statistical data com- 
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paring the Special Training Unit groups 
with control groups. It is clear, interest- 
ing, and detailed without being wordy. 

The experiment in the Special Training 
Units and the data relating to the delin- 
quent would seem to offer hope for the de- 
pes re and potential delinquent if socicty 
and education will assume the responsibility 
for altering its traditional disciplinary ap- 
proach in favor of more psychologically ac- 
ceptable methods of instruction and if so- 
ciety will really come to grips with problems 
of economic security, physical and mental 
health, and particularly family-life condi- 
tions.—WILLIAM H. Zeicet, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston, Illinois. 
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NORDISK: 
Yrkesrettleiingstidsskrift; Erhvervsve}- 
ledningstidsskrift. Managing Editor: Dr. 
Nils Karlman, Arbetsmarknadsstyrelsen 
(Royal Labor Board), Stockholm 12, 
Sweden. Subscription price: 8 (Swedish) 
crowns per year (about $1.70). Published 


quarterly. 
A NEW PUBLICATION has appeared bear- 
ing the title of Nordisk, and devoted 
to vocational guidance in the four Scandi- 
navian countries of Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Finland. While Nordisk is a 
term which signifies simply “Northern,” it 
usually means in this usage, an association 
pertaining to all four states. 
The three rather formidable words which 
appear after the title signify E ag sar of 
ocational Guidance” respectively in Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, and Danish. The maga- 
zine is thus tri-lingual, and articles on voca- 


Yrkesvigledningstidskrift; 
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tional guidance in Finland usually appear 
in the Swedish tongue. 

Four numbers of this Journal have ap- 
peared in 1952 and average about 30 pages 
er issue. The announcement in the first 
issue tells us that it is directed to all who 
are interested in vocational guidance in 
the Scandinavian states. There is one 
editor for each country, but the managing 
editor at present is a Swede, Nils Karlman 
of Stockholm. 

The leading article in the first issue is 
entitled: “Development and Organization 
of Vocational Guidance in the U.S.A.” 
written by Jens Ahm of Denmark in Dan- 
ish, an 8-page article with numerous foot- 
notes. Among his conclusions are: the 
bond between school guidance and the busi- 
ness world is not strong enough, guidance 
in rural schools is inadequate, and there is 
no systematic vocational guidance in many 
schools. 

Another article is based on an interview 
with Einar Neymark, head of the Swedish 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, in which he 
discusses the greatly expanded role of voca- 
tional guidance in the new Swedish school 
reform bill. He finds that teachers are 
enthusiastic and only ask to be better 
trained for the new emphasis. 

Other articles are concerned with voca- 
tional guidance in Finland and in Nor- 
way. — reading the articles, one 
gathers that vocational guidance has 
reached its greatest advance in the four 
countries in Sweden, next in Denmark, then 
in Norway and is least developed in Fin- 
land. This is only natural when one con- 
siders the fact that Finland has been war- 
ravaged not so long ago, and that Denmark 
and Norway are just getting over the re- 
sults of military occupation. 

Another article, “Practical Work Orien- 
tation,” was designed to show that system- 
atic exploring of the world of work, by the 
young before choosing a career generally 
results in far better choices. 

The leading article in the second num- 
ber of the journal discusses teaching how 
to choose a vocation in the schools, both in 
theory and practice. Another article deals 
with follow-up work in guidance in Hel- 
sinki. An article-review of a 416-page book 
on vocational guidance of youth in Den- 
mark forms an interesting bit of reading. 

One article bears the title: “What Does 
a Teacher Know About Vocational Guid- 
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ance?” and is an analysis and tabulation of 
answers to a questionnaire of 23 questions 
sent to 400 teachers in 40 Paris schools. 
Sull other articles discuss aspects of guid- 
ance in Denmark and Norway. 

The leading article of the third number 
is entitled: “New Tasks for Vocational 
Guidance in Sweden,” a very illuminating 
analysis. Another fascinating article tells 
how thousands of adolescents and their 
parents attended vocational guidance eve- 
ning forums in Denmark to learn about the 
protessions and skilled occupations dur- 
ing the winter 1951-1952. 

Each issue contains news notes, some book 
reviews, and vocational guidance items 
from other European countries. Two 
fairly long fillers from Occupations have 
been translated into Danish and appear in 
these issues. 

This new journal is a welcome addition 
to the vocational guidance field and should 
add greatly to the development of this sub- 
ject in the four Scandinavian states.—Cep- 
ric Larson, Training Officer, Education 
and Training Section, Veterans Administra- 
tion, New York City. 


Wuite CoLttar—THE AMERICAN MIDDLE 
Crasses, by C. Wright Mills. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 378 pp. 
Index. $5.00. 


O- our OF EVERY four people who 


work for a living in the United 
States—and probably most of the readers of 
this Pcs? grate be counted among the 
white collar groups—office workers, sales- 
people, salaried professionals, and mana- 
gerial personnel. Their may lies 
less in their great numbers, however, than 
in their place in our social structure, for 
to many of the other workers they are a 
symbol of success. While net the real elite 
of our society, they represent an attainable 
rung on a ladder which most families want 
their children to climb. This is the group 
whose historical origins, economic status, 
way of life, goals, dreams, and anxieties are 
dissected in this book by a Columbia Uni- 
versity sociology professor. 
Mills calls the white-collar workers “the 
new middle class,” as distinct from the 
earlier, nineteenth-century middle class of 
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New York City Inc. announces its third professional 
Cerebral Palsy Institute for qualified physicians, 
nurses, physical, occupational, speech therapists, 
social service guidance workers and teachers, to be 
given June 29—July 10, 1953 

The Institute this year will be pointed up to the 
related problems in the area of »s h disabilities 
relative to the cerebral palsied, and will be given in 
cooperation with the Speech and Hearing part- 
ment at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 

Eminent lecturers, authorities in their field, will 
participate. The Institute will include lectures, 
clinical demonstrations, movies and seminars 

For further information write to Miss Marguerite 
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small entrepreneurs and farmers whose eco- 
nomic base was their own property. In an 
analysis which reflects the influence of Max 
Weber, the author sketches the rise of the 
new, propertyless groups of office and sales 
workers, and salaried professionals and 
managers, who, as employees, differ only 
slightly from manual workers in average 
carnings. 

He reviews the status of each of the white 
collar groups. Among the managers he 
finds the foreman, squeezed between the 
workers and his own supervisors, with little 
hope of advancement in competition with 
sclene haiiad young executives; the 
“new entrepreneur,” the young man rising 
in the executive ranks by his wits and drive; 
and top management resting uneasily at the 
apex of the heap. Looking at the profes- 
sions, he describes the medical aristocracy 
in a hierarchy of nurses and technicians, 
the inhabitants of “law factories,” school 
teachers—“the economic proletarians of the 
srofessions”—and writers and other intel- 
fects who find that “literature has be- 
come an industry.” Salespeople are dis- 
cussed—from the salesgirls in five-and-ten- 
cent stores to the vice-presidents of corpo- 
rations. In a chapter on “The Enormous 
File” he depicts the mechanization and 
rationalization of office work which has 
made the workers little different from pro- 
duction workers in a factory. 

The intriguing subject of the meaning of 
work is reviewed. In contrast to the sig- 
nificance of work in earlier eras—to the 
Calvinist it was a way of serving God, to 
the man of the Renaissance a release of 
creative energy—Mills finds that work has 
become a necessary evil in our own culture, 
with creative energies, if any, channelized 
into leisure-time activities. 
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Even the status and success after which 
white-collar people strive is denied them, 
he says. The first they are prevented from 
enjoying by their low income; only in rela- 
tion to the mass of manual workers do 
they attain an uneasy prestige. Success, 
the traditional American goal, is denied 
them by the simple arithmetic of the prob- 
abilities; and, when attained, it turns sour. 

The picture Mills draws—and often over- 
draws—is not a pretty one. The lot of the 
white-collar workers is darkened by frustra- 
tion and saddened by futility. What ways 
out are there? Some hope is seen in white- 
collar unions, but the author sees no politi- 
cal unity or leadership emerging from “the 
new middle class.” 

As is inevitable in so ambitious a re- 
view of the history of a social class, Dr. 
Mills deals in broad generalizations and 
flings out sweeping dicta with every splash 
of his brush. Occasionally this makes the 
reading hard going: in the midst of his 
most dramatic and vibrant paragraphs the 
reader tends to dig in his heels and argue 
with some overstatement. Yet his research 
is broad and thorough; he draws material 
from many sources, including such diverse 
ones as popular novels and sociological and 
economic studies. Most important of all, 
Mills reveals many fascinating insights— 
often painfully accurate—into this aspect of 
American life. For these alone the book is 
worth while to anyone who wants an under- 
standing of the position of white-collar 
workers in America today.-HaroL_p GoLp- 
sTEIN, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 
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CAREER PLANNING FOR HIGH SCHOOL Stu- 
DENTS, by William J. Reilly. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. 110 pages. 


Ts BOOK PRESENTS what the author de- 
scribes as “the tested methods and the 
fundamental principles of career planning 
which have been successfully used by thou- 
sands of men and women in various age and 
occupational groups,” developed in_ his 
many years of experience in the field of 


vocational guidance. Dr. Reilly applies 
the methods of scientific thinking to the 
problem of career planning, illustrating his 
points with excellent examples taken from 
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his wide experience. “Lhe book is well writ- 
ten, in an easily read style. 

The main body of the book centers 
around five assignments, aimed at helping 
the reader solve his vocational problem. 
This reviewer felt that only the exceptional 
high school student would really follow 
through on these assignments without con- 
siderable outside help. It appears more 
likely that the young adult, with several 
years of college or work experience behind 
him, and with a more mature view of his 
vocational problems, might benefit more 
from this book than will most high school 
students. 

Among the many good points in the book 
is the emphasis placed on the importance of 
good human relations in career planning 
and later success. The point that career 
planning is a long-time procedure, not to 
be decided upon at any particular time in 
one’s life, is also stressed. 

The scientific approach to the problem 
is another desirable emphasis, but this re- 
viewer has the feeling that no one system 
will solve the problem of a future career 
for everyone. While the program outlined 
in Dr. Reilly's book might work for some, 
there are others who might find it entirely 
inadequate and frustrating, as they discover 
that many important variables cannot be 
analyzed quite so objectively and scien- 
tifically as indicated. 

On the luc «ty side, this reviewer feels 
that too much siress is placed on the desir- 
ability of getting into a field in which one 
is interested. Dr. Reilly writes, “To my 
mind, the world would be a much more 
civilized place to live in if everyone resolved 
to pursue whatever is closest to his heart's 
desire.” The question of who is to do the 
many routine, commonplace jobs seems lost 
in the glamour of the occupations that the 
author discusses in his examples. One gets 
the feeling that the author seldom met any 
ordinary people interested in ordinary jobs. 

Nowhere in the book was the student told 
that most jobs, at least in part, are dull and 
routine unless the individual attempts to 
make them otherwise. Instead of trying out 
one job after another looking for the “career 
that appeals to you more than any other,” 
perhaps students should be helped to see in 
any job the possibility of productive serv- 
ice. Maybe we have had too much em- 
phasis on the philosophy of doing what in- 
terests us, rather than of doing what needs 


to be done. 
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In the preface, Dr. Reilly suggests that “in 
those high schools which do group work in 
vocational guidance, this book can be used 
as a text.” As a teacher of such a course, 
this reviewer does not feel that Career 
Planning for High School Students would 
make a suitable text, although it could be 
used as supplementary reading in some 
cases. It does not provide an adequate 
background on how to study an occupation, 
nor on the importance of understanding 
the economic background of occupations. 

If this book is not approached with the 
idea of finding all the answers to career 
planning, it should prove useful to many 
young people seriously concerned with 
planning their careers, and it may be help- 
ful to many counselors who might gain new 
ideas and insight into certain methods of 
career planning.—Lawrence B. KENYON, 
Counselor, Davenport High School, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


————_ > —- 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH; THE PROCESS 
or MatTurINnG, by Paul H. Landis. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
461 pp. $5.00. 


A” LTS HAVE MORE real trouble under- 
standing adolescence than any other 
age level. This is probably due to the fact 
that in many ways they seem so much like 
adults which leads us to jump to the con- 
clusion that they are like us in all respects, 


and yet in some very important ways they 
are completely different from adults. This 
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veneer of seeming similarity over a rather 
large layer of essential differences leads to 
much of our difficulty. 

Dr. Landis’ book is more effective than 
most on this subject because he bridges the 
gap between adolescence and adulthood 
much more effectively. First, he does this 
by considering the age range from 12 to 24, 
rather than just the high school age which 
is Customary in writing about adolescence. 
In the second place, he is successful because 
he sees the process as a dynamic one through 
which the youth grows from childhood to 
maturity rather than a moving from clearly 
defined periods which do not really exist. 

A further contribution that this book 
makes to the field is the discussion of ado- 
lescence from the psychological and soci- 
ological aspect, getting away from the physi- 
ological ones which generally get more em- 
phasis than they calle deserve. All of us 
who have worked with adolescents realize 


that the physiological changes, while they 
are important, are far from the primary 
problems, and actually the difficult process 
of growing into adulthood psychologically 
and sociologically is the crux of the prob- 
lem. 

The reviewer was particularly interested 
in the chapter on factors in delinquency 
and found that he could endorse the dis- 
cussion quite wholeheartedly. Dr. Landis 
could have shown little more concern for 
the moral illiteracy of the delinquent as a 
factor but this is a small point of issue at 
best. 

The use of case histories helps focus the 
theory and bring it down to practical every- 
day living conditions. The addition of 
questions for discussion and a very compre- 
hensive bibliography at the end of each 
chapter makes this book especially useful 
as a text.—E. L. V. Suettey, Boys Voca- 
tional School, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Democracy Begins in the Home, by Ernest 
Osborne. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 192. 
Copies available from Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 28 pp. $25. 

Discusses possible approaches to the problem of 
finding a balance between “mailed fist” and “kid 
glove” methods of disciplining children. The 
author examines a variety of typical family situa- 
tions to show how democracy can be learned in 
everyday family life. He suggests that authoritarian 
parents and those who “do everything” for their 
children will alike end up with offspring who are 
unprepared for adult roles as responsible citizens. 
Points out that in its wider sense, disciplining 
children is teaching them to do what is necessary 
for people to live happily together. 


Residential Treatment Centers for Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children. Prepared by 
the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Single copies 
available free. Copies may also be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
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ington 25, D. C. at $.25 each. Special quan- 
tity discounts. 

This publication lists 35 institutions whose pri- 
mary purpose is to provide residential treatment 
for children with emotional or personality prob- 
lems. There is a brief statement on the admission 
—- physical plant, staff, —— and 
ees of each institution. It is designed primarily to 
help professional workers in selecting treatment cen- 
ters for disturbed children and in advising parents 
about an individual child. No attempt is made to 
evaluate the programs, and inclusion in the directory 
does not constitute an endorsement by the 
Chiidren’s Bureau. 


Adoption of Children, 1951. Children’s 
Bureau Statistical Series Number 14. Pub- 
lished by the Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1953. Copies avail- 
able upon request. 17 pp. 


Notes that adoptions have soared in the last few 
years and that it is becoming especially important 
to know more about the circumstances under which 
adoptions are taking place: What are the rates in 
different states? Who are the children being 
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adopted? What are their ages? Their race? Their 
birth status? Who place children for adoption? 
The data for the analysis were derived from reports 
received from state departments of welfare regard- 
ing children under 21 years of age for whom adop- 
tion petitions were filed during the report year 
Reports for 1951 were received from 25 states, and 
the data included describe adoption practices as 
they exist in these states. 


Proceedings: Two-Year Anniversary Con- 
ference, National Midcentury Committee 
for Children and Youth, Inc., November 
30—December 2, 1952. 61 pp. 

A follow-up to the 1950 White House Conference, 
the Anniversary Conference was concerned with 
the progress which has been made in encouraging 
organizations, universities, state and territorial com- 
mittees, agencies of government, and others to in- 
corporate White House Conference philosophy and 
recommendations into their on-going programs. The 
Proceedings include all addresses and reports made 
at the Anniversary Conference. 


Healthy Personality Development in 
Children, As Related to Programs of the 
Federal Government. Health Publications 
Institute, Inc., 216 North Dawson Street, 
Raleigh, N.C. 154 pp. $1.00. 
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Contains the proceedings of the September, 1951, 
conference of the Federal Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth. Covers background 
material from the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, discussions of problems re- 
lasing to the application of social science findings, 
group reports, and principal findings of the con 
ference. 


Study Abroad, Volume V, 1952-53. <A 
Unesco publication. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. $2.00. 

\ guide to opportunities for study throughout 
the world, this handbook includes information on 
1,893 programs representing 42,000 individual fel- 
lowships, scholarships, and training grants for 
1952-1953. Gives an analysis of the world foreign- 
student population and commentaries on the major 
fellowship and training programs. 


Headings in the Occupations File Re- 
lated to Subjects Taught in High Schools, 
by Wilma Bennett. Single copies free from 
the author, Box 242, Covina, California. 
1 pp.. Mimeographed. 

This list is made up of headings in the Occupa- 
tions Files of two California high schools arranged 
according to fields of work related to different 
school subjects. 
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A Popular Guide to Government Publica- 
tions, by W. Philip Leidy. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Will be avail- 
able after June, 1953. 268 pp. $3.50. 


This guide is a select, annotated index to popu- 
lar pamphlets and books published by various fed- 
eral agencies. It includes more than 2,500 titles, 
arranged under about 100 subject headings, with 
an average price of $.10 to $.15. Covers material 
on occupational guidance, homemaking, child care, 
etc. Most of the publications listed were issued 
between 1940 and 1950. 


Problems of America’s Aging Population, 
ed. by T. Lynn Smith. Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida: University of Florida, Institute of 
Gerontology Series, Volume 1. 1951. 117 
PPp- 

A report on the first annual Southern Conference 
on Gerontology, contains brief chapters on the 
biological, psychological, social, and economic as- 
pects and problems of aging. 


Administration of Vocational Education 
at State and Local Levels. Published by the 
American Vocational Association, 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Copies available upon request. 22 pp. 


Written for superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion, this pamphlet outlines the role of vocational 
education both for high school students and for 
adults. Proposing that vocational education should 
be administered by legally constituted public school 
authorities, it recommends policies and procedures 
for both state and local programs. 


The 1953 Census of Current Research 
Projects in Sociology. Prepared by the Re- 
search Committee of the American Socio- 
logical Society, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, New York. 35 
pp. $1.00. Mimeographed. 


Lists all current projects reported classified into 
24 subject categories. Includes an index of authors. 


Education Directory 1952-53, Part 3, 
Higher Education, by Theresa Wilkins, 
Office of Education. 178 pp. $.45. Copies 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Listed in this directory are 1,889 institutions of 
higher education reported to the Office of Education 
as being in operation ope 1951-1952, offering 
at least a two-year program of college-level studies, 
and meeting the following criteria: accredited or 
approved by a recognized national, state, regional, 
or professional agency, or operating under state 
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control; or if credits are accepted at full value by 
not less than three fully accredited institutions. 
Gives the accredition, control, student body, classi- 
fication of institution by level of offering, and type 
of program, enrollment, and names of principal 
administrative officers. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1951-52, by Rob- 
ert C. Story. Office of Education Circular 
No. 360. 109 pp. $.60. Copies available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Reports earned degrees conferred by 1,306 colleges 
and universities in the United States during 1951- 
1952. Includes tables showing total earned de- 
grees, level of degree, and sex of degree-recipient 


College and Private School Directory of 
the United States and Canada (“The Yellow 
Book”). 1953 Edition. Published by Edu- 
cational Bureau, Incorporated, 168 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
$12.50. 


Gives information on more than 17,000 schools. 
Listings are organized under 60 classifications 
broken down by states. Also includes alphabetical 


list by 129 different types of schools. 


Group Guidance Techniques, Educa- 
tional and Social Aids, by Ernest A. Minka. 
Copies available from the author, 459 East 
Green Street, Westminster, Maryland. 61 
pp. $.50. 

Designed for use by teachers at both elementary 
and secondary school levels, this pamphlet stresses 
the need for character education, for providing 
children with a frame of reference for subsequent 
social experience. Under the headings of 11 desir- 
able character traits, the author gives suggestions 
for teaching by direct and indirect methods. In- 
cludes outlines for 18 Home Room programs on 
various phases of life adjustment. 


A Selected Bibliography of Guidance Ma- 
terials, Revised; Parents: Are You Doing 
Your Part? and The Social Information 
Service. Published by the Department of 
Guidance and Counselor Training, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
1953. Single copies available upon request, 
but supply is limited. 


The Selected Bibliography contains briefly an 
notated listings of books of interest to three types 
of school personnel: the counseling staff, the teach- 
ing staff, and the administrative staff. Parents 
@re You Doing Your Part? is a check list of atti- 
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tudes designed as an aid to help parents acquire 
understanding of their relations with their children. 
Also includes a bibliography of basic books and 
pamphlets. The Social Information Service sug- 
ts aids in providing and imparting the kin 
of information which will assist boys and girls in 
making a better adjustment in their social relation- 
ships. It points out that guidance literature has 
stressed occupational and educational information 
but that resource materials in the social area are 
becoming increasingly available. Gives suggestions 
on selection of materials and techniques of dis- 
semination and includes a bibliography of books 
and some films. 


Navy's Material Helps Keep Them in 
School, by Herbert and Eugenia Zeitlin. 
Reprints from the October, 1952, Clearing 
House. Copies available at all Navy Re- 
cruiting Stations. 

Remarks that in the past educators have shunned 
information from recruiting personnel, but that 
the current emphasis on discouraging “drop-outs” 
in the armed forces recruiting literature has denget 
this situation. Discusses four free Navy Department 
teaching aids aimed at combatting drop-outs: a 
folder, a 32-page pamphlet, a 13-minute sound film, 


and an occupational handbook of Navy jobs, all 
stressing the importance of staying in school in terms 
of the student's self interest. 


Personnel Principles in the Chapter 
House, by Jessie Rhulman, Paul Hannum, 
Elizabeth Hartshorn, Georgette McGregor, 
and Nola Stark Rogers. American Council 
on Education Studies, Series VI, “Student 
Personnel Work,” No. 17, 1953. Copies 
available. from the American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 44 pp. $.50. 


This booklet was designed to show that progress 
is being made in the incorporation of fraternity 
and sorority chapter programs into the over-all 
educational experiences of the students, and to illus- 
trate how the student personnel point of view may 
be applied to an area of auhent life once considered 
peripheral to the main task of the college. It dis- 
cusses the fraternity as a residence and an experience 
in group living, and considers problems of manage- 
ment, relations with advisers, the university, and 
of the Head Resident with the group and its in- 
dividual members. 


N. V. G. A. PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 


New academic qualifications for professional membership in the National 
Vocational Guidance Association have been announced. Of the required 30 
semester hours of appropriate professional graduate courses, at /east 20 
should be distributed in a minimum of four of the following areas of prepara- 
tion related to guidance and personnel work: 


Areas of Preparation 


Philosophy and Principles 


Growth and Development of the Individual 


The Study of the Individual 


Collecting, Evaluating and Using Occupational Educational and Related 


Information 


Administrative and Community Relationships 


Techniques Used in Counseling 


Supervised Experience in Counseling 


Group Methods in Guidance 
Placement 
Follow-up Techniques and Uses 


Methods of Research and Evaluation 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 





Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: 


Personne! Associction, American School Counselors Association, 


American College 
Notional Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, and the Student 


Personnel Association for Teacher Education) 


President: Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana Gaede, F 
President-Elect: Donald E. Super, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 


Treasurer: Frank M. Fletcher, 
Acting Executive Secretary: Nancy Shivers, 1 


, Indiana 


Columbia iversity, New York, N. 


Y. 
SS ey Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
O Sereet, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Max F. Bazr, National Director, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washin D. C., President, NVGA 
Witus E. Duoan, Director of Student Personnel, College of Education, University of bdinassors, Mianenpoti s, Minne- 


sota, Representative, SPATE 
Aanoup Emeres, Su of Guidance Services, St. J 
E. H. Hopxrs, Associate Dean of perms Washin 
Dowato E. Krron, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State 
NAG 


he ag President, ASCA 
iy, &. Louis, Missouri, President, ACPA 
of Rducation’ Sacramento 14, California, President, 


Bruce Sonam, Aoting Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Education Department, Albany 1, New York, Representa- 


tive, NAG 
Cuanzs E. Ovett, Chief, 
D. C., Representative, NVG. 
C. Gusert Wrenn, 
sentative, ACPA 


tt Counseling and Testing Branch, U. S$. Employment Service, Washington, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Repre- 


Wim H. Zeon, Director of Admissions and Seudent Personnel, Eastern [linois State College, Charleston, Illinois, 


President, SPATE 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Awards: Lucile Allen, Dean, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh, "Penna. 

Community Organization of Guidance: Mrs. Harold F. 
Banister, Vocational Guidance Bureau, 1001 Huron 
Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Constitution: Jesse Rhulman, Associate Professor of 
chology, University of California, Los Angeles, - 
fornia 

Convention Coordinator: Roland F. McGuigan, Dean of 
Men, Northwestern br roan 5 Evanston, Illinois 

Convention Program Coordinator and Editer: Blanche B. 
Paulson, Coordinator, Division of Guidance and Coun- 
scling, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

Convention Treasurer: Joan Hinchcliff, Placement Counselor 
for Women, Personnel Division, Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Cooperation with Business and Industry. H. Steinmetz, 

irector of Sales Training, qe ey 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Development and Activities: Paul C. Polmantier, Professor 

of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 


souri 
Ethical Practices: Robert B. Kamm, Dean of Scudents, 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 
International Relations: Harry A. , Associate Chief 
Secondary Schools Section, U. of Education, 
Ne fil RRP eh 
Man: ization: 
of Labor Seatistics, U. $. Departament of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


+ Co-chairmen—Robert Callis, Head, Counsel- 
ing Berean, aod Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor 
ducation, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 


souri 
Neminations and Elections: Doris L. Crockett, Dean, 
Russell College, Troy, New York 


Placement % Fiss Bi , Director of Placement, 
Wellesley 1 ama or usetts 
sional Training, Licensing and Certification: William 
Cottle, Assistant Director, Counseling Bureau, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Public Affairs: Helen E. Samuel, Teacher, D. C. Public 


Schools, 4805 N. Rock Spring Road, Arlington, Va. 
Public Relations: Harold Miller, Executive, oy Orleans 


Redio and Television: Sie >. Burnett, Director of 
of Education, Ohio State Univer- 


ty, Columbus, io 
ewer ly at dg m4 


woe s, Providence, Rhode 


Ieland 
Research: Harold B. Pepinsky, Associate Professor of 
» Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Yearbook: P. Froehlich, Associate Professor of 
, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 





